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THE MASQUE 


It is always more interesting to dis- 
cuss a subject still under debate than 
to adduce fresh grounds for a foregone 
conclusion. As a poet, Mr. Stephen 
Phillips stands beyond question. Criti- 
cal opinion varies as to the worth of his 
work, but he has been accepted by the 
mass of readers as were only half a 
dozen or so of poets by the English race 
in the last century. “No man,” said 
Swift, finely, “ was ever written down 
but by himself,”’ and Mr. Phillips shows 
no leaning in that direction. There is 
perhaps nothing in “Ulysses” equal to 
the fused and glowing splendor of the 
last act in “Herod;”’ but as a whole 
the composition seems to me to stand 
higher than either of its predecessors. 
As a stage-play we have not yet the 
same means of complete comparison; 
but it pleases me infinitely better than 
“Herod,” and as a stage-play chiefly I 
propose to consider it, because on the 
position of Mr. Phillips as playwright 
minds are not yet fully made up. And 
bere a certain humility is imposed upon 
the amateur, ignorant of all but one in 
every score of the theatrical pieces 
which are produced in London, when 
he finds himself at variance with the 
great bulk of expert opinion. Broadly 
speaking, those gentlemen whose busi- 
ness or inclination leads them to make 


an exhaustive study of contemporary 


OF “ULYSSES.” 


drama, to see and appreciate not only 
“The Gay Lord Quex” and “Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence,” but also such masterpieces 
as “Kitty Grey,” “Are You a Mason?” 
“The Sign of the Cross,” “Sherlock 
Holmes,” and “A Cigarette Maker’s 
Romance,” together with the panto- 
mimes, musical farces and comedies, 
and those scintillations of talent which 
alternate with biographs and acrobats 
in the music halls—all these gentlemen 
were either puzzled or bored by “Ulys- 
ses;” and if they did not unanimously 
describe it as dreary or tedious, they 
were perfectly agreed that it was un- 
dramatic. Two things embolden me 
to express my dissent, and to justify 
the keen pleasure derived from the per- 
formance which they censure. The 
first is that in their capacity of proph- 
ets these critics have seemingly been 
at fault. “Ulysses” is being played to 
crowded houses, whose temper cannot, 
I think, be mistaken (though the first- 
night audience, which I should have 
ealled enthusiastic, was described 
by the critics as cold and list- 
less). This is a vulgar test, and 
IT only insist upon it because the 
criterion always proposed in dramatic 
criticism is that of success or failure 
before an average audience. The sec- 
end circumstance which gives me cour- 
age to differ openly from men of such 
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wide experience is the thought that the 
very experience which renders them 
so respectable may perhaps unfit as 
well as qualify. Say, for example, 
that there existed a committee who day 
by day reported upon the liquors pro- 
posed for consumption at public bars; 
if there were suddenly submitted to 
this body a claret of some fine vintage, 
would they not be apt, comparing it 
each man with his own conception of 
what a bar drink should be, to shake 
disappointed heads and murmur: “It is 
not brandy, it is not whisky, it is not 
hollands, it is not gin, it is not rum;” 
and would they not unite in one dam- 
ning verdict, “Whatever it is, it is 
dull?” And yet, for all that, it might 
be good claret, and for many of us good 
claret is the wine of wines, though it 
mmay lack the dramatic quality of gin 
ond bitters. 

What, after all, is drama? The crit- 
ics summoning up the heavy artillery 
ef their scholarship will reply that it is 
in essence action; and by action, they 
will insist, is meant conflict, a struggle. 
But no one judges comedy by this stand- 
ard. So long as comedy amuses, we 
get along very well; and a man is al- 
ways at liberty to wake up by prodi- 
gality of wit for tbe lack of intricate 
construction—witness the success of 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. The critics would 
probably go so far as to allow that an 
author trusting to wit might legitimate- 
ly avoid situations so tense that in 
them wit would be almost an imperti- 
nence. Why not give something of 
this latitude to the serious drama? It 
is admitted, indeed, that in such dra- 
ma scenic beauty is an end that may 
be sought after, a resource that may 
be relied on, though the admission is 
generally made grudgingly, as if the 
spectacular element in drama _ had 
something puerile or unworthy about 
it. Yet for the beauty of poetry, that 
appeals at once to the pleasure of the 
ear and of the whole imaginative fac- 
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ulty, the critics make no allowance. 
They have, and it is no wonder. consid- 
ering the history of our modern stage, 
forgotten what poetry is, forgotten its 
power. The question which Mr. Phil- 
lips, with the help of Mr. Tree, has set 
himself to answer is this: Has the pub- 
lic also forgotten? 

The modern conception of serious 
drama is something that addresses it- 
self to the logical intelligence; to the 
faculties called into play by a spectacle 
of conflict. But, consider for a moment 
those plays of Shakespeare which still 
hold the stage. Let us admit, if need 
be, that the highest achievement is a 
drama like “Hamlet” or “Othello,” 
which, stripped of all that makes it 
poetry, would still lend a stage carpen- 
ter material for a good prose melo- 
drama; plays in which we _ follow 
throughout the evolution of tense, vio- 
lent action and the interplay of forces. 
But what are we to say of the half- 
dozen others, from “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” to “The Tempest,” in 
each of which a story is set forth, pos- 
sessing in itself the elements of inter- 
est, but in each of which the real at- 
traction lies not in the evolution of the 
story, but in the beauty of certain 
scenes and the opportunity given for 
plastic and spectacular effect. In all 
of them you see the work of a drama- 
tist who is gifted with a supreme stage- 
craft, but is working to produce not so 
much the excitement, the thrill, as the 
beauty that is appropriate to the stage. 
All of these plays, but especially the 
two I have named, approximate to the 
type of the masque—a form of enter- 
tainment on which Ben Jonson and 
Milton gladly bestowed their genius, 
and in which Inigo Jones was willing 
to collaborate. The scenic resources at 


Shakespeare’s disposal were small, but 
I am confident that either in “The Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” “As You Like 
It,” “Winter’s Tale” or “Tempest,” he 
employed them to the utmost. 


For 
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their deficiency he made up with a 
copious use of comedy; but the primary 
appeal in all these plays is to the sense 
of beauty, to the feeling for poetry, 
rather than the feeling for drama, in 
the narrow sense of that term. Just 
in the same way, Mr. Phillips, who 
wrote in “Herod” what was undeniably 
drama, has in this new venture leant 
rather to the masque. If “Herod” is 
a tragedy, “Ulysses” is a_ tragic 
masque; he has blended his tragic 
scenes with comedy in a poem that is 
pageant as well as play. Nothing of 
the kind has been attempted for centu- 
ries, and I do not wonder that the 
critics misjudged it, applying the con- 
ventions of Sardou and Dumas fils 
when they were inapplicable. Mr. 
Phillips is reverting to a type long dis- 
used, ard he must be judged by the 
standard proper to that type. 

This is not to claim for him the license 
of the Elizabethans. Stage technique 
has definitely developed, and it would 
be absurd in the face of Mr. Phillips’s 
two earlier plays, to deny that this 
dramatist understands the modern con- 
vention. I do not say that he is fault- 
less; England has never been the home 
of impeccable dramaturgy; I do say 
that he knows his business. The 
action in “Herod” was, if anything, 
over-condensed; and, when in “Ulys- 
ses” Mr. Phillips takes more time and 
more scenes in developing his story 
than is absolutely necessary, it is fair 
tc assume that he does so on a theory, 
which one may express by saying that 
he is writing, not a tragedy, but a 
masque, into which the element of pa- 
geantry enters as of right. 

The essential drama of “Ulysses” as 
it is set forth in the play comes just to 
this: How Ulysses came home and 
saved Penelope from the Suitors; and 
practically that drama is contained in 
four scenes. The first two of these— 
making Act I of the play—contain the 
exposition: Scene the first shows Penel- 


ope beset by the Suitors, and at the 
point to yield, since they urge upon her 
the plea that she keeps Telemachus 
from his kingdom. Scene the second 
shows Ulysses free at last to make his 
choice, of pleasure and immortality 
with Calypso, or of the arduous adven- 
ture homeward.’ A third scene (in Act 
III) shows his landing on Ithaca, and 
his meeting with Telemachus; the 
fourth represents the consummation 
of his hopes. All moves under the com- 
pulsion of the gods, there is no conflict 
of wills, but the evolution of a story 
through its main phases. To these 
four essential episodes Mr. Phillips has 
added two more, which are structurally 
dispensable; the prologue, presenting 
the council of the gods, and tue descent 
into Hades. These amplify the narra- 
tive interest of the play, the first help- 
ing the audience to realize the scheme 
of things, in which Ulysses is conceived 
as standing; the second showing, in the 
concrete, his resistance to terror, as the 
scene with Calypso showed his resist- 
ance to seduction, in the struggle to 
win home. About the former I incline 
to think it a mistake. Practically, it 
added unnecessarily to the length of 
the production (though it serves to play 
the audience in). Adsthetically, I can- 
not bring myself to believe in the gods 
when they are represented in con- 
clave. Among mortals, masquerading 
as mortal, I accept them gladly, and 
more than gladly, when any one can be 
found to represent the part so admira- 
bly as Miss Collier played Athene. 
Vera incessu patuit dea. Taken in a 
batch, they were too evidently mortal 
and spoilt the spectacular value of a 
scene which Mr. Phillips had adorned 
with many fine lines here and there, 
but not with real poetry. Once you 
dispense with the dramatic thrill, spec- 
tacle will not save you; you must pro- 


The order of these scenes is now inverted, a 
decided improvement. 
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duce poetry that dazzles—you must 
command the imagination. And in the 
Hell scene that is what Mr. Phillips 
has done; he has squandered poetry 
with both hands. When I read him 
he has me captive; the swimming, va- 
porous, clinging dark is about me with 
its chill, full of unsubstantial pres- 
ences, that call ineffectually with thin 
yoices. When I saw it played for the 
first time, the opening scene at hell- 
gate seemed wholly admirable; a thrill 
of terror came up from the steaming 
cavern with the wail of strange sounds, 
and Athene standing in her radiance 
pointing the way had come to life off 
some old vase where the Greek artists 
caught all the movement of Japanese 
art with a dignity that no Eastern at- 
tains. In the Hell scene itself, curios- 
ity marred my perception of the po- 
etry till I was caught by the pathos of 
the child ghosts—an inspiration from 
Virgil—and then by the effect of names 
ringing through the hollows of hell— 
“Tthaca”—‘“‘Penelope.” A second sight 
of the performance, when the pageant 
was completed by the tableaux of Tan- 
talus, Prometheus and Sisyphus, stil! 
found me doubting, but increasingly 
caught by the spectacle. As a pageant 
ef the stage I suppose the like has 
never been seen. The fight upwards 
through the “whirling dead” was very 
wonderful; and I believe that I should 
enjoy the whole thing better at a third 
seeing and hearing than at a first. 
Against these two episodes then—the 
prologue and the Hell scene—it may 
be urged with reason that they mar the 
strict unity of the action. On the other 
hand it can hardly be denied that the 
Hell scene is dramatic, in the sense 
of being highly effective on the stage, 
by the power of the poetry and of the 
spectacle. The strictly dramatic mo- 


tive of a struggle in the heart of Ulys- 
ses against terror and against doubt, 
though Mr. Phillips does kis best to 
keep it in view, appears only intermit- 
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tently and then with little force. But 
as regards the rest of the play, I de- 
fend every line of it from any stand- 
point. The first scene in Ithaca plays 
immeasurably better than it reads, and 
it reads well. I would say the same 
of the passage between Ulysses and 
Athene, when the hero awakens on his 
own shores; what follows was spoilt 
by a misjudgment, for Telemachus, 
over-acting the terror caused by his 
pursuers, somewhat alienated sym- 
pathy by a display of weakness. As 
for the closing scene, I do not see how 
there can be any question of its merit. 
It has infinite variety of movement, 
and long-drawn suspense, all leading 
up to a clear cut result, and with what 
moments of contrast! Antinous—whom 
Mr. Asche made in look, gait, gesture 
and tone the very embodiment of that 
tBps Which the Suitors exemplified to 
all ages—rises to urge his plea with 
Penelope. What does she wait for? for 
whom? A husband, dead long since, 
“drowned in the ooze.” 


Or if he be not dead, what is he now? 

A shambling shadow, a wrecked, mum- 
bling ghost, 

A man no more; no better than yon 
beggar 

That huddles to the fire: so bowed, so 
worn, 

So ragged and ruined, and so filthy and 
fallen. 

Look on that beggar! There thy hus- 
band see. 


And he points to Ulysses, crouching in 
his disguise by his own hearth. 

But I have a quarrel with the last 
act, as it is played at present. On the 
first night, owing to a variety of 
hitches, the performance lasted for 
three hours and three-quarters (rather 
less than a French audience expects 
for its money, but a French audience 
really cares for the theatre). Quicken- 
ing in various ways wonld probably 
have brought it down by half an hour, 
but there was an outcry, and cuts 
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were made. Now, in the last act, as 


we may read, the principal Suitors urge 


their different claims to Penelope and 
to each Penelope makes appropriate 
answer. Finer examples of what one 
may call the rhetoric of poetry it would 
be hard to produce, but the pencil has 
gone through two of the speeches, and 
they are transferred, by no means in 
their integrity, to the first act. As 
they were spoken on the first night 
they produced to the full that effect of 
dramatic poetry which the Greeks de- 
lighted in, and which the French (wit- 
ness M. Rostand’s triumphs) still en- 
joy. But the critics denounce them, 
for if there is one precept charactered 
in the bosom of the English dramatic 
critic, it is “Cut the cackle and come 
to the ‘orses” (whatever the momentary 
equivalent of “’orses” may be). On 
the same time-honored principle, they 
condemned the opening scene between 
Ulysses and Calypso as not dramatic, 
though allowing that it might perhaps 
have literary merit; but upon this last 
question most of them refused to pro- 
nounce till they should have read the 
book. Well, in the sense of another 
scene by Mr. Phillips, where Mariamne 
taxes Herod with the murder of her 
brother, and he, admitting it, tries to 
win her to his arms, certainly this 
scene of Calypso is not dramatic. It is 
not exciting, not heady, except for the 
effect of the poetry. Reduced to com- 
mon terms, it is simply a summing up 
ef the situation that arises when a mau 
is tired of his mistress and wants to 
get back to his work and his home; yet 
unwilling to hurt one who has been 
kind, he puts her off with excuses, till 
at the last as she presses him she 
breaks out into the truth. It would 
make a scene of modern comedy, being 
in its essence subtle not violent, and 
there is more than one hint of comedy 
in the admirable dialogue which will 
recall to every scholar the spirit as well 
as the form of theottxouvOia. 1 extract 


a brief passage; Calypso is questioning 
of the wife who draws Ulysses from 
her. 


Cal. And can she set a rose in bosom 


or hair? 

Ulys. She hath a wisdom amid garden 
flowers. 

Cal. Doth she sing sweet? 

Ulys. The songs of my own land. 

Cal. She hath forgotten thee, so long 
away. 

Ulys. I would remind her with what 
speed I can. 

Cal. Remember she is mortal: she 
must die. 

Ulys. Therefore I flee the faster to her 
side. 


Cal. Oh, what an end! You two will 
sit in the sun 
And challenge one another with 
gray hairs. 
Ulys. And so to spare your eyes I 
would be gone + 
Ere this my head to such a gray- 
ness grow. 


But as the scene develops, Mr. Phil- 
lips suddenly lifts it out of subtleties, 
when the exile speaks out an exile’s 
longing (already suggested in the preg- 
nant answer—“Doth she sing sweet? 
The songs of my own land’), 


Then have the truth; I speak as a man 
speaks; 

Pour out my heart like treasure at your 
feet. 

This odorous, amorous isle of violets, 

That leans all leaves into the glassy - 
deep 

With brooding music over noontide 
moss, 

And low dirge of the lily-swinging 
bee,— 

Then stars like opening eyes on closing 
flowers,— 

Palls on my heart. Ah, God! that I 
might see 

Gaunt Ithaca stand up out of the surge, 

You lashed and streaming rocks, and 
sobbing crags, 

The screaming gull and the wild-flying 
cloud :— 

To see far off the smoke of my own 
hearth, 
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To smell far-out the glebe of my own 
farms, 

To spring alive upon her precipices, 

And hur! the singing spear into the air; 

To scoop the mountain torrent in my 
hand, 

And: plunge into the midnight of her 
pines; 

To look into the eyes of her who bore 
me, 

And clasp his knees who ’gat me in his 
joy, 

Prove if my son be like my dream of 
him. 

We two have played and tossed each 
other words; 

Goddess and mortal we have met and 


kissed— 

Now am I mad for silence and for 
tears, 

For the earthly voice that breaks at 
earthly ills, 

The mortal hands that make and 
smooth the bed. 

I am an-hungered for that human 


breast, 
That bosom—a sweet hive of memories 
There, there to lay my head before I 


die, 
There, there to be, there only, there at 

last! 
[Calypso weeps. Ulysses comes 

and touches her softly. 

Remember, Goddess, the great while 

it is, 
How far, far back, alas how long ago! 
I admire the prudence of the dra- 
matie critics who were not going to be 
taken in by appearances. This might 
seem to be poetry; but they would 
like to see it down in black and white 
first. Would a merchant, I wonder, 
continue to employ a tea-taster who de- 
clined to pronounce without resort to 
chemical analysis? Surely the appeal 
of all poetry is to the ear, not to the 
eye, and this is doubly true of dramatic 
poetry. You cannot judge fairly of the 
verse which Mr. Phillips writes in his 
plays when you know it only in cold 
print; it is designed to be spoken, and 
spoken to a crowd. The point is 


worth stressing, for it affects the esti- 
mate of him as a poet, and I think that 
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the critics who pin a narrow meaning 
on to the word “dramatic” are equally 
narrow in their conception of poetry. 
It is signifitant, this assumption that 
poetry must submit to be judged by 
the eye, which after all plays only a 
mechanical part in the business. In 
a recent book called “The Beginnings 
of Poetry,” Professor Gummere, an 
American critic, instituted a distine- 
tion, new to me and very suggestive, 
between poetry which is communal and 
poetry which is individualist. It is 
needless to go into details, but any one 
will see that, for instance, Words- 
worth’s sonnet on Westminster Bridge 
expresses the mood of an individual, 
and can only be enjoyed in seclu- 
sion. 

And the whole tendency of modern lit- 
erature has been to make poetry more 
vnd more a matter of expressing the 
solitary emotion, the highly individual- 
ized turn of thought. Poetry has grown 
esoteric, and the beautiful verse which 
Mr. Yeats writes in his most recent 
play, “The Shadowy Waters,” would 
be unintelligible to an average audi- 
ence, and pushes its avoidance of rhet- 
oric and of the obvious rhythm to a 
point at which it is apt to seem, to the 
normal person, either incoherent or un- 
melodious. Now the strongest quality 
in Mr. Phillips is that he has no fear 
ef the obvious. He trusts to his own 
fire and force, as Byron trusted, to lift 
out of the commonplace a common emo- 
tion or a common thought. With him 
we escape from the tyranny of the 
over-subtilized; his poetry is communal, 
not in the sense that it descends to 
the level of the crowd, but that it can 
lift the crowd to its own; and that is 
why he has got into touch with the 
great body of readers, as no poet has 
done since Tennyson, save possibly Mr. 
Swinburne in his earlier work. He 
has reached a point at which criticism 
ean do little for or against his books, 
but the case is different with a play. 
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A play can ill afford to wait upon the 
slow effect of oral commendation, the 
press can always make itself felt, and 
specially when the thing attempted is 
something of a novelty. For that rea- 
son I deplored the unsympathetic atti- 
tude of the newspapers towards “‘Ulys- 
ses,” and am overjoyed that the public, 
in spite of it, seem of my inclination. 
For, in plain words, I am sick to death 
and so are many other people, of the 
stale, sordid atmosphere with which 
modern comedy, and modern tragi-com- 
edy, surrounds itself. I recognize the 
cleverness, the talent both of actors 
end of dramatists, in such plays as 
“Lord Quex” and “Mrs. Dane’s De- 
fence;” I see them once, and I go away 
interested and slightly disgusted, with- 
out the least desire to see them again. 
Even when the clean breath of real 
tragedy is brought into these surround- 
ings, as it was by Mrs. Clifford in “The 
Likeness of the Night,” still I depart 
unexhilarated. There is a thing lack- 
ing, and that is beauty; the beauty 
which can inform either tragedy or 
comedy, which keeps Shakespeare im- 
perishable. It is the beauty of poetry, 
and you may drive out poetry with a 
pitchfork, she will always come back 
in triumph. Your cleverly constructed 
play, lacking poetry—that is, lacking 
not verse, but the touch of imagination 
which lifts the listener out of finite 
limitations and curiosities—has only the 
charm of clever talk, or clever anec- 
dote that palls on repetition. Poetry 
which is not tied down in a narrow 
appeal to the logical intelligence, but is 
as Milton said, “simple, sensuous and 
passionate,” has the elemental pleasure 
in it of a spring day, or of autumn sun- 
set. 


And I hold, as the Greeks held, 


as the French hold, that perhaps the 
fullest enjoyment of that pleasure is 
to be got from poetry on the stage, 
where it dominates and uses to its own 
end the beauty of sight and sound at 


once, the grace of gesture, the richness 
of color, the music of song and instru- 
ments, the melody of verse, and the 
glory of splendid words. When so 
much is attempted there must always 
be defects, but it is ignorant criticism 
that can see only the flaws. The wise 
man, seeking enjoyment, fixes his at- 
tention on what pleases, not on what 
detracts from pleasure. For my own 
part, if I may for a moment pose as the 
wise, I would say that, allowing for all 
shortcomings, the enjoyment which I 
got from “Ulysses” was ten times more 
than I got from any modern English 
drama (excepting parts of “Herod”); 
it was not only greater, it was differ- 
ent in kind; it was not amusement, it 
was pleasure. 

If a critic is bound to indicate the 
flaws as well as the excellences, I 
would classify them into three kinds; 
faults of acting, faults of management, 
faults of writing. It is not in the 
nature of things that all the actors in 
a large cast should approach the stand- 
ard set by Mr. Tree himself, and by 
Miss Collier, Mr. Asche, Mr. Brough, 
Mr. Kemble, and I would add Mr. Ful- 
ton. The tradition of our stage in the 
matter of speaking verse has become 
deplorable; though if the impulse given 
by Mr. Phillips and Mr. Tree continue, 
this may be quickly reformed. Con- 
cerning the management, I would say 
that there is too much limelight every- 
where, but especially in the Hell scene; 
the more dimly seen the whole of that 
wonderful spectacle, the stronger its 
effect. But chiefly I censure Mr. Tree’s 
concessions to a narrow time limit and 
to criticism. Mr. Phillips’s instinct 
was sound, in my judgment, when he 
put the set speeches of the Suitors into 
the final scene. There is in that act, 
as it is now played, too ceaseless a 
movement, we cry out for the repose 
given by these measured orations. I 
quote the end of the speech of Eury- 
machus:— 
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Sea-gazing consort of a hero dead, 

Reign thou with me and find in rule re- 
lief. 

That thou no longer art a girl, and 
green, 

Troubles me not; rather, I prize thee 
more 

Por that long suffering and sleepless- 
ness, 

And the sweet wisdom of thy widow- 
hood. 

Thou has caught splendor from the 
sailless sea 

And mystery from many stars out- 


watched; 

Rarer art thou from yearning, and 
more rich. 

Humbly I would entreat thee for my 
answer. 


Of these lines only the first two are 
now spoken, and this is only a part 
ef the omissions. If you are going 
to rely on poetry, you must trust po- 
etry, and I cannot imagine an audience 
so dull as not to be affected by such 
lines as these. No one questions the 
eharm of eloquence in pulpit or on 
platform, and poetry like this is elo- 
quence sublimated. 

But it is an ungrateful business to 
eavil at the work of a man who has 
staked money and reputation on what 
seemed the quixotic attempt to bring 
back poetry to the modern stage. And, 
however one may dissent on points of 
details, there is no mistaking the high 
erder of intelligence that has been 
shown by Mr. Tree in these two pro- 
ductions. He deserves to be written 
high among the benefactors of those 
who love the drama. Nor should Mr. 
Alexander’s name be omitted here, 
since without his encouragement Mr. 
Phillips might probably never have at- 
tempted the stage. There remain a 
few words to be said by way of criti- 
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cism on the writing of the play. Mr. 
Phillips should keep a tight hand on 
himself in the use of alliteration; an 
indispensable device which should not 
be allowed to grow palpable. On points 
ef detail I would ask, first, why Calyp- 
so, clinging to Ulysses and striving to 
keep him back, should say:— 


Now by the time I thought eternity 

By long sea evenings when all words 
would cease, 

By all the sad tales of thy wanderings, 

Sad tales which will be happy to remem- 
ber. 


That is surely not the moment for a 
hec olim meminisse juvabit, for the cour- 
ageous forecast of a pleasure. I would 
ask again why Mr. Phillips has chosen 
the worse of two reasons supplied by 
Homer, when Ulysses has to furnish a 
pretext to Telemachus for removing the 
weapons in the hall. Smoke would 
not tarnish them that day more than 
any other day, but on the day when 
Fenelope was to make her choice there 
was specious reason for fearing a quar- 
rel, airds yap épéAxerar dvdpa odypds. 
My list of objections is longer, but I 
curtail it. I commend “Ulysses,” 
whether as poem or as play, to all who 
love poetry or the drama, and I would 
urge upon them a liberal interpretation 
of both words. Poetry should not be 
limited to the exquisitely turned phrase 
or the subtilized emotion that needs 
to be enjoyed in silence and solitude; 
nor does drama consist merely in “situ- 
ations” which awaken kindred emo- 
tions to those which are roused at 
best by the spectacle of two cocks spar- 
ring or, at worst, of a cat playing with 


a mouse. 
Stephen Gwynn. 
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MODERN PORTRAIT PAINTING.* 


The perusal of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
“Discourses” is an act better calculated 
than any other to bring despair to the 
mind of the critic in art. For here 
we Rave a man who is no phrase- 
maker, one who understands and 
means all he says, who knows whither 
he tends, and is much of a philosopher, 
but no intuitionalist, evolving from his 
inner consciousness; on the contrary, 
he is crammed with concrete illustra- 
tion, and, for his day, well versed in 
the history of painting. Above all, 


Sir Joshua has _ the _ inestimable 
quality of being a practitioner of 
the art he _ preaches, the very 


reverse of Balzac’s critic, “the man 
who has lied to his beginnings.”’ Then, 
as the outcome of all these advantages, 
we get from Reynolds the most mon- 
strous, deformed conclusions, the fals- 
est judgments conceivable upon the 
products of painting—judged by the 
standard of our taste to-day. Almost 
all that Reynolds most admired we dis- 
esteem. He was very catholic, so it 
would not be true to say that he would 
burn what we adore; he would only 
relegate most of it to a very secondary 
place. At the worst he utterly ignores 
some of our great divinities. If, on 
our side, we should grieve to see the 
masterpieces he praises lost in the 
flames, it would be through our anti- 
quarian sympathies, not through our 
ertistic. Yet, in despite of all, we can 
understand why Reynolds thought as 
he did. His conclusions follow logi- 
eally from his premises, and the prem- 
ises themselves are not unreasonable. 


* 1. “Exhibitions of the Royal 
Catalogues, 1882--1891. 

2. “Summer Exhibitions at the New Gallery, 
Regent Street.’’ Catalogues, 1888--1901. 


Academy.”’ 


3. “Exhibitions of the Society of Portrait 
Catalogues, 


Painters.”’ 1890--1901, 


In a certain sense, indeed, his first prin- 
ciples are better than our own. 

It is a curious fact that the eigh- 
teenth century, which in its action was 
generally so unenthusiastic, so bound 
to earth, should now and again have 
been in its philosophy so idealist and 
platonic, and been in no respect more 
so than in its philosophy of art. This 
is quite permeated by aspirations after 
the sublime and beautiful. And all its 
most high-flown theories are the watch- 
words of Reynolds’s “Discourses;” the 
whole object of them is to impress upon 
us the difference between the sub- 
lime in art, the grand, the elegant, the 
ornamental and so forth. The net 
product is that Raphael is put in a far 
higher category than Titian; that the 
Veronese and Tintoret are placed still 
lower; that our mentor bids us see in 
Poussin a man “whose eye was always 
steadily fixed on the sublime;” that we 
are to pass Velasquez over altogether 
as of no account, and find the nearest 
approach to perfection in Ludovico Ca- 
racci. And then we have the most 
wondrous rules and principles of tech- 
nique to guide the artist in realizing 
“the sublime,” as, for example, that 
his draperies are to be neither cloth nor 
linen, silk nor velvet, but just draperies 
(as in the abstract), and nothing 
more. 

Surely such an example should make 
us modest in our judgments and in our 
dicta. An historical method of criti- 
cism is at any rate safer than a didac- 
tic; one which, while it recognizes thet 
changes in taste must be, avoids calling 


4. “Exhibitions of the International Society of 
Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers.'’ Catalogues, 
1898, 1899, 1901. 
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down curses upon those by whom they 
come. 

Of all branches of painting, that of 
portraiture would seem bound by 
the fastest rules—rules that are, one 
would almost say, mathematical. We 
liave but three elements to our problem 
—the artist, the sitter and the artist’s 
medium. Since the days of John Van 
Eyck the last has remained the same. 
And the first two have (a man might 
say) been since the beginning of things 
subject to the same changes and inter- 
actions—more or less of skill, more or 
less of attractiveness and mutual sym- 
pathy. Nothing remains essentially 
unstable save the fashion of dress. And 
we are not such vulgarians as to pre- 
tend that dress alone can give or take 
from human dignity and worth. In de- 
fiance of all these reasons to the con- 
trary, we know as a fact that there are 
some methods of portraiture which are 
as much gone from us as a dead lan- 
guage; that a portrait, for example, 
after the manner of Giovanni Bellini’s 
doge or even of the later and greater 
Venetians, of Titian himself, with the 
same calm eyes, the same serenity and 
eternity, the like passionlessness and 
abstraction from all surroundings, and 
“that senatorial dignity” (it is a happy 
phrase of Reynolds) whicn these Vene- 
tian faces have, would be as much a 
pastiche, as much a mere pedantry, as 
a Latin oration. These things are so; 
hut when we ask why, the answer is 
not easy to find. 

Portrait painting has, indeed, obeyed 
the tendency which has in modern days 
moved all pictorial art and all criticism 
thereof in a certain direction—toward 
the end of finding, as Du Maurier’s 
sesthete did, “the beauty in the pic- 
ture.” and not in something external 
to it. It is the habit of doing the op- 
posite of this that led Reynolds and his 
contemporaries to such strange specu- 
lations on “high art,” to still stranger 
But the reaction may 


conclusions. 


have gone too far. Because people 
have judged of painting in too intellec- 
tual a way, it does not follow that the 
intellectual side, the literary intention, 
is to count for nothing. We find, for 
instance, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson (one 
of our best critics so untimely lost), 
while speaking of Velasquez’s ‘“Meni- 
fas,” exclaiming:— 


Could the gracious attitudes o these 
tending maids, the calm born pride of 
the Infanta, the solemn gravity of the 
environment speak more eloquently to 
us if this were an Adoration of some- 
body by an early and religious Italian? 
No, truly, but the mind of the literary 
objector, which will not obey the sug- 
gestion of paint, would find itself un- 
der the more familiar impulsion of 
words running in a familiar rut. 


And no doubt he himself thinks that 
he is expressing a self-evident truth in 
criticism; moreover, nine out of ten 
contemporary critics would say the 
same. But, as a fact, we have only the 
right to go so far with him as to affirm 
that all the arts tend toward independ- 
ence, and no doubt ought to do so with- 
in limits; and that till the other day 
painting was the least free of all the 
arts to follow its own natural laws or 
move in its own orbit. For instance, 
we should have to go to primitive races 
or prehistoric times to find poetry close- 
ly tied to music or music to words, as 
till the other day painting was to ideas 
which were outside of painting. Yet 
the emancipation of poetry from music 
seems nowadays too great in a Brown- 
ing or a Walt Whitman, and in all 
those prose poems (even when they are 
Baudelaire’s) of which we hear so 
much to-day. For it still holds true, as 
De Banville says, that toute poésie est 
chant. In music, again, the corre- 
sponding emancipation, the freedom 
from words—that is, from the influ- 
ence of all those ideas that can be for- 


1 “The Art of Velasquez,’’ p. 26. 
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mulated in words—reaches its climax 
in Beethoven, or in symphonic music 
generally. Here the:art of music has 
ro external reference, its beauties be- 
long to itself only. It would be impos- 
sible to maintain that in this respect 
music has on its side exceeded its just 
bounds. But at any rate, it is beyond 
the taste of the majority, and we have 
to record a set-back in our own day 
towards opera and towards a more dra- 
matic—i. e., a more literary opera than 
existed at the outset. Art—painting 
more especially—seems to claim a sort 
ef manumission from subservience in 
literature similar to that which has 
been accorded to music. 

Let us, however, note in passing that 
this emancipation from words in paint- 
ing or in music is opposed to the demo- 
cratic tendencies of our day, and serves 
te keep the enjoyment of these arts to 
the educated few. For words form the 
only language of uninstructed man. No 
ene quite untaught in music can pre- 
tend—or more than pretend—to enjoy a 
symphony of Beethoven; no one with- 
eut some touch of art technicalities can 
appreciate Manet. The arts no doubt 
not unwillingly seek the cold shade of 
opposition; but they do not stay there 
indefinitely. And so as there has been 
in music, there will be reaction again 
in painting towards the popular side. 
We shall have once more a revival of 
subject-pictures, a less impersonal land- 
scape and more objective portraiture. 

Howbeit, though we have detected a 
setting of the fashion or of the inevita- 
ble tide in painting, and its necessary 
effect even on the painting of portraits, 
it hardly goes to the length of creating 
pew types or genera. In the germ at 
least, all the influences which now af- 
fect the portrait painter’s point of view 
lave been present among the masters 
of the past—that is, since painting 
reached its maturity; and we may say 
that from the sixteenth century on- 
wards there have been, and still are, 
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four types ‘of portraits, at any rate four 
tendencies in portrait painting, towards 
which the past masters have inclined. 
These types are the intellectual, the 
decorative, the realistic and the impres- 
sionist; as they have existed in former 
times, so they persist, according as the 
artist is variously affected by his sit- 
ter, by his or her physical beauty, cr 
by the whole personality; according as 
he sees the sitter as part of his sur- 
roundings, as (so to say) one with his 
dress; as he most desires to blend all 
these into a beautiful scheme of color, 
or to give before all else the effect 
which the first coup d’@il has produced 
upon himself; or, finally, as he feels the 
supreme importance of the historical 
record the summary of the man’s fea- 
tures, those parts of the portrait which 
vary least with time and place. Ina 
general sense it may be said that that 
which was Titian’s aim in the sixteenth 
century is Watts’s aim in the nine- 
teenth. No modern painter is quite so 
purely decorative as Rubens; it is be- 
fore all things the coloring of the hair, 
the tints of the flesh which piease him, 
which he cares to reproduce; but in 
some of his pictures Mr. J. J. Shannon 
is very nearly as simple in his aim. He 
too, sometimes, seems to see little else 
than a color scheme. 
times—and with a _  difference—Mr. 
Whistler. Van der Helst is the ideal 
of a realistic portrait painter, and his 
intellectual offspring to-day is Mr. John 
Collier. Impressionism speaks its first 
and almost its last word too in the 
later work of Velasquez, and of those 
among us who follow that master the 
name is legion; of the more notable of 
them we shall have to speak presently 
and at large. : 

The above sentence may seem a di- 
rect contradiction of what was said 
earlier, that it was impossible to 


So seems at 


paint portraits nowadays quite after 
the fashion of some of the old masters. 
The first example chosen from the mod- 
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erns is the most nearly a contradiction 
of it. For there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Watts has applied himself to paint, 
as far as in him lay, after the manner 
of the Venetians. But the endeavor 
also witnesses to the difference in the 
art (we say nothing here of skill and 
success) in the early age and the mod- 
ern one. Besides, there is something 
of pedantry in Mr. Watts’s production, 
fine as it is. For this reason he has 
had very little influence on the history 
of portrait painting in England. 

A little farther back than Watts it 
was the decorative painting of Rubens 
which had been supreme in forming 
cur art here. Of course no artist is one 
thing alone. Rubens could be highly 
intellectual; and when he added this 
gift to his unfailing skill in decorative 
pertraiture he reached his greatest 
achievement; an example of such is his 
“Jacqueline de Cordes” in the Brussels 
Museum. Vandyke, the pupi! of Ru- 
bens, who was to set the fashion of 
English portrait painting for two cen- 
turies, followed in his master’s steps. 
It is hard to believe that the majority 
of Vandyke’s cavaliers and dames are 
historical likenesses; obviously, as re- 
gards details (such as hands) he was 
quite indifferent to accuracy. The por- 
traits are decorative in a high degree. 
And what is true of Vandyke holds in 
the main for Reynolds and Gainsbor- 
ough,’ and holds for the inferior paint- 
ers who intervened between the days 
of the first Charles and the third 
George. Nothing is more deceptive than 
any hope of finding the real man or 
woman under the masks which the 
Lelys and the Knellers placed upon the 
faces of their sitters—the real Marl- 
borough, or the real Sarah Jennings, 
the real Swift, the real Addison or Gay, 
the real Harley or Godolphin. All the 
men and women of that time accommo- 


2 In the main. It is not denied that Reynolds, 


at any rate, could paint faithful and distinctly 


date themselves to an idea firmly im- 
Planted in the brain of the artist. So 
do, too, the women of Reynolds and of 
Gainsborough, with the difference that 
the ideal is vastly superior and in a 
certain sense more objective. For of 
Vandyke and of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough we may say that, though they 
do not quite give us individuals, they 
do seem to record the type, the intellec- 
tuality, that is the sentiment and char- 
acter of a class, subtle sentiments and 
1efined characteristics such as the more 
realistic among the Dutchmen (the Hol- 
landers of Holland), perhaps, could not 
tave attained. 

Our portrait painting has long since 
broken utterly with the tradition of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, which, de- 
clining in Lawrence, soon seemed to 
sink into the earth. But we have been 
much slower than the French have 
been in seizing upon that impressionist 
idea which was the creation, one may 
say, of Velasquez, and which of recent 
years has been a sort of Aaron’s rod 
swallowing up all the other types of 
portraiture. It is not the influence of 
Watts who in the first place is too near- 
ly a pasticheur, and in the second place 
is too much allied with that purely in- 
tellectual movement of pre-Raphaelit- 
ism (so intellectual that it lies almost 
outside the sphere of pictured art) to 


‘be a lasting influence, which has kept 


us long in a different path from the im- 
pressionist. It is much rather the in- 
fluence of Millais. The one thing 
which Millais never acquired was the 
gift of the comprehending glance, the 
sense as it is called of “values,” which 
is to-day the alpha and omega of im- 
pressionism, which was Velasquez’s 
peculiar acquirement, his supreme leg- 
acy to the future. Millais is never im- 
pressionist; but he is by turns every- 
thing else in his portraiture. In his 


intellectual portraits, such as Fox or Sterne or 
Johnson. 
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best work he is almost purely in- 
tellectual; no sense of decorative 
scheme remains upon the mind when 
we try and recall his Gladstone (the 
earlier Gladstone, that is to say, of ’79 
--the Gladstone of ’83 is much more re- 
alistic) or his Sir James Paget. In 
both these, as a matter of fact, the 
fresh coloring is not pleasing, and far 
below Millais’s higher mark in this 
matter. The Hook may be placed be- 
side the two portraits just mentioned 
for its intellectual qualities; and as 
painting, as a scheme of color and of 
light and shade, it is superior. At 
ether times the pictorial instinct quite 
dominated Millais. It often did so 
even when he was painting members 
of his own family, where one might 
have supposed the character of the face 
would be more present to his conscious- 
ness than its decorative qualities; it 
does so in such a portrait group as 
“Hearts are Trumps.” Again, with 
sitters with whom apparently Millais 
was not much in sympathy, he could 
be brutally realistic. 

Through Millais we pass to a whole 
school of English portrait painters, 
who, however much they may differ 
among themselves, are certainly to 
seme extent his disciples, and still more 
surely outside the main stream of the 
impressionist movement, to the advan- 
tage in many cases of their originality. 
Mr. Ouless the most nearly represents 
Millais’s point of view. All we can 
say of him is that his gifts are much 
inferior to the master’s. Frank Holl 
is more uniform in his aims than is Mil- 
lais; he is more constantly faithful to 
a decorative scheme—rather a monoto- 
nous one on the whole; one feature in 
it is that Holl always paints his black 
coats blue. But he combines these two 
elements, the intellectual and the dec- 
orative, the making his sitter at once 
interesting and picturesque, with a 


justness of instinct such as few of our 
portrait painters have reached to. Take 


his “Duke of Cleveland” for an exam. 
ple. It is the confidence in this in- 
stinct of his, the resulting clearness of 
his aim, which give to Holl’s work the 
charm of its unerring brush, and (as we 
have before said) a certain monotonous- 
ness. There is something of the same 
clearness of aim, with nothing like 
either the sense of beauty of Holl or 
his technical skill, in the portraiture of 
Pettie and of Herkomer, who have both 
achieved a monotony of execution 
which has rarely been equalled. Of 
aimost all other painters it must be 
said that though their work has 
a tendency towards one special type, it 
is liable constantly to assimilate itself 
to other types. Mr. Collier we have 
classed among the realistic painters; 
but this does not prevent him when 
happily inspired from being likewise 
intellectual and decorative. He is all 
the three, for instance, in the seated 
figure of Professor Huxley (his best 
achievement), which was exhibited in 
the Royal Academy in 1891. Mr. Or- 
chardson as a portrait painter is essen- 
tially decorative, but can at need be 
highly realistic. He never departs 
from a certain color scheme which is 
the base of all his subject-pictures, the 
scheme expressed by “Punch,” when 
he imagined the personages in one of 
those subject-pictures exclaiming “saf- 
fron is the badge of all our tribe.” 
This tone of rich golden brown is con- 
nected in our minds with such graceful 
drawing and beautiful composition that 
it has an associated charm as well as its 
natural one—in the subject-pictures, 
that is to say. But in the portraits its 
advantages are more doubtful. Its ef- 
fects are the more fatally evident when, 
on some rare occasion, Mr. Orchardson 
bas sought a partial escape therefrom, 
and introduced some bright color into 
a portrait, such as the scarlet robe 
which was so conspicuous, and not 
happily conspicuous, in one of the pic- 
tures by this master in the late French 
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Exhibition. But in the “Sir Walter 
Gilbey” which was there exhibited 
likewise, wherein the painter has 
frankly resigned himself to his hobby, 
we have Mr. Orchardson at his best. 
It is impossible to doubt that, while 
the picture is beautiful as a picture, it 
, is an excellent likeness also. One or 
two of Orchardson’s portraits of wom- 
en are not inferior to this. 

If the sitter were allowed a determin- 
ing voice in the matter, it may be as- 
sumed that—the entrainment of fashion 
apart—he would in the majority of 
cases decide for the realistic por- 
trait. 

A woman sitter might elect the deco- 
rative; though the decorative treatment 
of a subject by no means implies that 
the sitter will be made beautiful; and 
the impressionist manner implies it 
still less. The essential desire of the 
sitter must be to be handed down to 
posterity, or at least to stand before 
the eyes of his children in his habit 
as he lived. The realistic treatment 
seems to promise this better than any 
other can do. We can hardly believe 
that Titian’s sitters were exactly as 
he represented them. Rembrandt 
made his conform themselves to some 
decorative plan or _ predetermined 
scheme of chiaroscuro. Wherefore it 
is said that as a fact the burgesses of 
Amsterdam preferred Van der Helst to 
Rembrandt. On the other side, it may 
be argued that the man painted can 
only hope to “live” if he capture the 
imagination of the painter. The real- 
istic portrait is comparable to the work 
ef the scientific historian. We cannot 
perhaps always trust the pictures 
which Michelet or Carlyle or Froude 
(here the “perhaps” is redundant) draw 
for us. But, after all, the times and 
the personages are alive in their pages. 
In the pages of Professor Freeman or 


3 This picture is not named in the Exhibition 
catalogue. The name of the sitter escapes us at 
the moment. 
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Professor Gardiner—there is a differ- 
ence. 

The essentially English school of 
portrait painters, among whom Millais 
stands as the chief representative, 
tends more and more to be flooded and 
carried away by that of the impres- 
sionists. We used the last term to ex- 
press all those painters whose work- 
manship is essentially the expression 
ef the coup d’ail, the artistic emotion 
caused by viewing the scene at one 
moment, “taking it in,” as people say, 
at a glance. As a fact this whole 
school does derive mediately or imme- 
diately, knowingly or unconsciously, 
from Velasquez. And from among the 
vast concourse of painters in this genre 
two stand out conspicuously as, when 
not the direct masters of the others, at 
least the first among a band of 
fellow-workers. These two are, it 
need not be said, Mr. Whistler 
and Mr. Sargent, both Americans, 
but European-Americans one may say. 
Across the Atlantic there is now a con- 
siderable school of art, of painting, of 
sculpture, above all of black and white 
design. The practical sense and quick 
intelligence of our cousins bring them 
to apply themselves with diligence and 
success to master the technicalities of 
their art; they willingly search out and 
make good use of the best schools; and 
the best schools are in Paris. But the 
want of beautiful surroundings in their 
lives at home, the essentially unzesthet- 
ic existence which most Americans live, 
keeps the taste of these students far in 
arrear of their skill. In the instance 
of the two painters whom we have 
named there have been special counter- 
balancing circumstances. The former 
springs from the Southern States; all 
his childish reminiscences must be of 
those States before the great War, 
when almost nothing of the commer- 
cial spirit of the North was known 
there. And Mr. Sargent is the son of 


a physician who early expatriated him- 
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self and came to live in Italy, so that 
the childhood of this painter was 
passed among the finest art treasures 
of the world. 

Mr. Whistler, whose apprenticeship 
dates back nearly half a century, who 
was already a master-craftsman forty 
years ago, is still reckoned by a large 
portion of the English public as some- 
thing of a beginner or an amateur. The 
Paris “Figaro” more truly expressed 
his position when, speaking of certain 
of the American painters best known 
in France, it added “de ne pas parler 
de M. Whistler, qui est un peu le 
maitre 4 tous.” Mr. Whistler has him- 
self asked on what ground people talk 
of “English art” any more than of 
“English mathematics;” so it is not 
necessary to consider whether he can 
in any just sense be claimed by our 
country,‘ seeing that his birth is Ameri- 
ean, he has lived more in Paris than 
in London, his reputation is French, he 
has received no official honors in this 
country. But his influence on sur- 
rounding English portrait painters has 
been so great that by that fact he be- 
longs to us. Along with a strong but 
semewhat whimsical originality, it is 
easy to detect in Mr. Whistler two 
seurces of inspiration from which he 
has drunk in almost equal measure, the 
first that of the art of Velasquez, the 
second that of the art of Japan. The 
last was only introduced to Europe 
about the time when Mr. Whistler be- 
gan to paint; and some of his early 
works show very frankly the attraction 
which it exercised upon him. His 
“Princess from Porcelain-land,’” paint- 
ed in the ’sixties, was exhibited once 
more a few years ago at the Interna- 
tional Society’s first exhibition. A 
picture of about the same epoch is his 
“Gold Screen.” Both works are of 
notable merit; more realistic and sober 


4 The German artistic publication ‘‘Das Mu- 
seum”’ 
Schule.’’ 


classes Whistler as of the ‘Englische 
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than Mr. Whistler is sometimes and 
yet permeated with a beautiful decora- 
tive feeling; and one cannot but won- 
der that they should have attracted so 
little attention when they were first 
shown; if they had been more noticed, 
we may surmise that the painter's art 
would have run a less eccentric course 
than it has actually followed. But 
they are somewhat Academic; and he, 
too, might, if he had been encouraged 
to proceed upon the same ‘lines, have 
remained less original than he is to- 
day. The influence of Japanese art on 
European art cannot be wholly good. 
While the Eastern people possesses in 
an eminent degree that decorative 
sense which seems rather to belong to 
early civilizations than to modern ones, 
it is always contemptuous of the hu- 
man form, just as the yellow race as 
a rule is contemptuous of and indiffer- 
ent to human life. The Japanese rare- 
ly make a study of the human form 
as a pure subject of art; at best it 
forms part of a larger subject—a dec- 
orative design; in the majority of cases 
it is treated as a grotesque; while birds 
and animals may be exquisitely stud- 
ied, human beings scarcely ever are so. 
It is obvious therefore that a portrait 
painter who is subjected to Japanese 
influences prepares for his work some 
grave defects. We must remember 
too, that the Japanese painting is in 
water-color, and is nearly always flat. 
Mr. Whistler’s portraits are not flat. 
They are on the contrary usually ex- 
quisitely and subtly modelled; and 
that is as much as to say that he has 
escaped the worst side of the Japanese 
art. But Mr. Whistler has in- 
vented for himself certain the- 
ories of how a portrait should stand 
within its frame, how it is to fit into 
its decorative surroundings of a nature 
to hamper his freedom, and such as he 


5 “Princesse des pays de la porcelaine."’ 
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would find no precedent for in the 
great masters of the past, in Velas- 
quez more than in Titian or Rem- 
brandt. In the catalogue of the recent- 
ly closed International Society’s third 
exhibition Mr. Whistler broke into the 
calm of the mere list of pictures and 
painters with a deliverance on this 
subject—observations just enough in 
many respects, but not always just in 
their application. 


“That flesh should ever be ‘low in 
‘tone’ would seem,” he says, “to many, 
a source of sorrowand of vast vexation! 
And its rendering in such circumstance, 
an unfailing occasion of suspicious ob- 
jection and reproach. 

“Such objection, which is the more 
fascinating, in that it would imply su- 
periority and much virtue on the part 
of the one who makes it, is vaguely 
based upon the popular superstition as 
to what flesh really is—when seen on 
canvas! For the people never look at 
nature with any sense of its pictorial 
appearance—also they never look at a 
picture with any sense of nature, but, 
unconsciously, from habit, with refer- 
ence to what they have seen in other 
pictures. 

“Now, in the usual ‘pictures of the 
year,’ there is but one flesh that shall 
do service under all circumstances, 
whether the person painted be in the 
soft light of the room, or out in the 
glare of the open. 

“The one aim of the unsuspecting 
painter is to make his man ‘stand out’ 
from the frame—never doubting that, 
on the contrary, he should really, and, 
in truth, absolutely does, stand within 
the frame—and at a depth behind it, 
equal to the distance at which the 
painter sees his model. 

“The frame is, indeed, the window 
through which the painter looks at his 
model, and nothing could be more of- 
fensively inartistic than this brutal at- 
tempt to thrust the model on the hither- 
side of this window. 

“Yet this is the false condition of 
things to which all have become accus- 
tomed, and, in the stupendous effort to 
bring it about, exaggeration has been 
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exhausted, and the traditional means 
of the incompetent can no further go.” 


The words here written are in de- 
fence (kind but unavailing) not of Mr. 
Whistler’s own work, but that of a 
pupil. We may pass that over to con- 
sider how the writer understands them 
himself, to recall the sort of room and 
the peculiar lighting thereof which we 
see through the window of Mr. Whist- 
ler’s frames, and mentally compare the 
Comte de Montesquiou or Miss Alex- 
ander or Carlyle or Lady Meux (we 
purposely choose four pictures repre- 
senting four’ varieties of Mr. 
Whistler’s work) with a like num- 
ber from the great masters, Mo- 
roni’s Tailor, say, in our National 
Gallery or Rembrandt’s Burgomaster, 
or the Admiral Pulido or MHolbein’s 
Christina of Denmark, and we see how 
close are the restrictions Mr. Whistler 
imposes upon himself, how he deprives 
his picture of strong vitality by his 
preoccupation with the framework, the 
decorative scheme. To produce this 
low relief which marks all Whistler’s 
work certain technical methods seem to 
have been called into play which re- 
mind one a good deal of the Japanese. 
Every one has the right to guard the 
secret of his own technique. But un- 
less appearances are strangely decep- 
tive, we should judge that this master 
deliberately sets himself by an abun- 
dant use of oil to give his work the 
qualities of water-color. There is alto- 
gether just now, it may be observed in 
passing, a sort of democratic tendency 
in painting to reduce a more difficult 
end comprehensive form of art to the 
level of one which is simple and essen- 
tially easier; now oil painting is made 
like water-color; now it is likened as 
much as possible to pastel; sometimes 
it is almost monochrome;* or it is re- 
duced to the level of that strictly two- 


6 As with Carriere. 
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dimension art of the handbill or affiche. 
There is quite a school of young artists 
in England who practice this last de- 
vice—for reasons of their own; their 
work was very conspicuous in the last 
Academy; Boutet de Monvel is an ex- 
ample among the French. We call 
this a democratic tendency, because the 
effect of it is obviously to let the man 
who has achieved the lower accom- 
plishment, who has mounted the first 
steps on the ladder of art, stand on an 
equality with the one who has ad- 
vanced higher. 

These last observations are paren- 
thetical; they do not apply to Mr. 
Whistler’s painting, which, whatever 
its deficiencies, is not cheap nor easy. 
Indeed, whatever its defects, its merits 
are likewise very great. The low re- 
lief in which this master delights often 
serves only to make more visible his 
excellent modelling, and how good that 
is we see on comparing his work with 
that of his disciples; indeed, this low 
modelling has a special charm analo- 
gous to what we often feel in sculpture 
—in the very low relief of some early 
Italian work, Donatello’s Entombment 
in the South Kensington Museum, say, 
as compared with the high relief of 
Ghiberti’s gates, in the frieze of the 
Parthenon as compared with the meto- 
pes. No man can be insensible to the 
fascinations of very low relief in sculp- 
ture; though it may be argued that the 
pleasure is hardly legitimate, and that 
sculpture thus seen is reduced too near 
the level of monochrome painting. It 
is to be feared that the excessive use 
ef oil which characterizes some of 
Whistler’s portraits and of certain 
other impressionist artists (Mr. J. J. 
Shannon is one) will tend to make the 
pictures lose their tone in the course of 
time, as Reynolds’s pictures have done 
(and those of the French portrait paint- 
crs of the middle nineteenth century) 
through their use of bitumen or asphal- 
tum, 
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LIVING AAF, 


It would be pleasant to dwell longer 
or the beauties of Mr. Whistler's 
best work. But his greatness is as 
well proclaimed by the number of 
younger painters who have formed 
themselves upon it. Some of these 
have been very close imitators of the 
master, M. de la Gandara, for instance, 
in France; and Mr. Humphreys John- 
ston, an American painter who exhib- 
its there, little in this country. The 
technical accomplishment of both these 
painters is considerable; but their origi- 
nality is very small. On this side of 
the Channel we count as Whistler’s 
chief creation the so-called Glasgow 
school and certain other painters of 
the “New English Art Club” type. 
Among the first Mr. Guthrie has varied 
least from his exemplar; but he has 
kept to the best Whistler tradition. 
He never degenerates to such a mere 
piece of decoration, little else than a 
pattern, as was that picture of Whist- 
ler’s to be seen at the National Por- 
trait Exhibition the other day—‘“Violet. 
and Blue—the Red Feather” the paint~ 
er called it. With Mr. Guthrie we 
have all the mannerisms and traditions. 
which we now know so well—the pink. 
bow of Velasquez, the peculiar reflec+ 
tion from the hair and so forth; we 
bave likewise more grace and charm 
than from any other painter of 
this school. Mr. Lavery is stronger 
and more original; he is: su+ 
preme in all parts of his portrait ex- 
cept the flesh. But—whether from per- 
sonal predisposition or from dogility— 
he has so taken to heart the theory 
that flesh in a picture should be kept 
down that he makes his people look un+ 
washed. Mr. Melville, a painter of 
great power, has the same peculiarity,. 
with an added attempt at extreme im-+ 
pressionism almost after Claude Mon- 
et’s manner in dealing with landscape. 
It is only fair to add that when, as oc- 
casionally happens, Mr. Lavery paints 
his flesh brightly and naturally, as in 
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the excellent group “Father and Child” 
or “Pére et Fille’ which was bought 
by the French nation, he produces as 
good work as any living portrait paint- 
er. Mr. E. A. Walton is another of the 
Glasgow painters, but less hall-marked 
by a peculiar style than his brethren; 
Mr. Henry, a fifth of excellent talent. 
And with this group we may perhaps 
class Mr. C. H. Shannon, chiefly on 


account of his delight in this dim 
flesh painting and in a certain 
scheme of decoration similar to 


theirs. It is astonishing how far 
all this group of painters has departed 
from anything which might recall the 
pure and brilliant flesh tints of their 
Spanish master. 

It is grievous to the critic sometimes 
te be obliged to group together paint- 
ers, each of whom has no doubt tried 
to express what he individually saw 
ip life or had learned to see, while we 
not less than he must remain ignorant 
of the exact proportions of originality 
or imitation in his art. Nobody is 
wholly original; all seeing in art is tra- 
ditional—the child sees as the Assyrian 
or the Egyptian did in the childhood of 
Art; and what appears to show one 
painter the imitator of another may be 
partly the accident that both are sub- 
mitted to like influences from the age 
of which they are. But, out of a num- 
ber of artists, when any one man 
stands out preeminent, we must per- 
force take him as the representative of 
that school, and treat other painters as 
a sort of satellites to his brightness. 
Thus, while the group of portrait paint- 
ers whereof we have just been speak- 
ing does seem essentially to reflect the 
rays of Mr. Whistler, there is another 
group of impressionists whose manner 
more nearly recalls that of Mr. Sar- 
gent. Some of these, who are Mr. Sar- 
gent’s contemporaries, may have de- 
veloped their art simultaneously with 
his; others, younger men, are probably, 
in the stricter sense of the word, his 
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disciples. Among the former is to be 
classed the other Mr. Shannon, the bet- 
ter-known Mr. J. J. Shannon, a com- 
patriot of Mr. Sargent and his contem- 
porary, whose painting is distinctly of 
Sargent’s genre, but an inferior type 
thereof. There is, however, considera- 
ble variety in Mr. J. J. Shannon’s style. 
In his best work, such for example as 
his Miss Clough (New Gallery, 1891), 
he is only impressionist in the sense 
that he is concerned very distinctly 
with the outward appearance, and that 
there is a certain feeling of thinness 
ir his workmanship;.we have just the 
same sense of thinness in regarding 
Mr. Sargent’s work. At other times 
Mr. Shannon is impressionist and al- 
most purely decorative as well. His 
faces are blurred and flat, of exquisite 
but unnatural delicacy in their tints. 
He has the air of using his paint ex- 
tremely wet; but there is nothing of the 
precision which with Whistler keeps 
the modelling, keeps, that is to say, 
the tones and the surfaces which they 
1represent distinct. Mr. Shannon’s work 
in this class of pictures is what the 
French artistic slang calls léché or 
“licked”’—the outlines blurred, the tones 
melting into each other. Of this class 
are the pictures of this artist’s wife 
end children and a considerable series 
of the same kind. Younger painters 
of the second order, the evident imita- 
tors of Mr. Sargent, are Mr. Jack and 
Mr. Brough, who may be passed over 
in favor of their master. 

Mr. Sargent then represents the “last 
word” of portrait painting with us at 
this moment. His work is so familiar 
to picture seers (he has never, like 
Mr. Whistler, hid his light under a 
bushel nor quarrelled with the powers 
that be) that one may assume that the 
memory of the reader will follow a 
more detailed reference to his works.’ 


™ Mr. Sargent began to exhibit in the Royal 
Academy nearly twenty years ago (the summer of 
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Mr. Sargent is a painter whose work- 
manship is not easy to characterize; 
though comparatively young, he has al- 
ready passed through several phases. 
Throughout, his technique has tended 
more and more towards very rapid 
brushwork; in portraiture (nowadays 
at least) he seems to make it his sys- 
tem to complete the head of his sub- 
ject at a sitting; if not satisfied with 
his first attempt, to paint over it and 
start quite afresh, without letting the 
paint dry upon his canvas. It may 
even be that now that the painter’s 
skill has advanced he often puts in the 
whole figure at a sitting. The obvious 
danger, the evil of this is that Mr. Sar- 
gent is more and more likely and dis- 
posed to kodak his sitters, to seize upon 
some immediate and transient expres- 
sion which is before his eyes or to 
represent the person painted if pos- 
sible almost in the act of moving. This 
in the extreme of impressionism in por- 
traiture; it is quite a different thing 
from that impressionism (which is 
Velasquez and Whistler’s alike) 
which, while it imaginatively and emo- 
tionally takes in all the aspects of the 
scene which is to serve for one artis- 
tie whole, all the different gradations 
therein of light and shade (“values”) 
either of many objects or of surfaces 
differently inclined towards the light, 
while it takes in all these things at 
once, is not precluded from a tolerably 
slow and careful working out of the es- 
sential points of the picture, because 
the emotional vision once got can never 
again be wholly lost. There is nothing, 
for example, in the bust of the older 
Philip IV in. our National Gallery, 
painted though it was in Velasquez’s 
auite impressionist epoch, to suggest an 
execution such as is Mr. Sargent’s. In 
fact the latter substitutes or is dis- 
posed to substitute enormous dexterity 


1882). Since that day not more than two years 


have failed to show some specimen of his work 
on the Academy walls; and his contribution to 
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of handling and keenness of physical 
vision for the emotional vision which 
ear-marks the impressionism of another 
type. Mr. Sargent’s first great and re- 
nowned success, “La Carmencita” 
(R.A. 1891) was a subject the best suit- 
ed which could be found for this ar- 
tist’s method and his ideal aim; be- 
cause a dancer can hardly be conceived 
of in a state of more than momentary 
repose. And if Mr. Sargent had been 
a man of narrower ambitions and ca- 
pacities he would no doubt have con- 
fined himself altogether to such sub- 
jects, as Degas has confined himself 
almost altogether to the poses of bal- 
let-girls. Mr. Sargent is far too fine an 
artist to narrow himself thus. That he 
can paint people in complete repose is 
moreover shown by such portraits as 
Miss Evans (exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in 1899 and in 1890 in the 
French Exhibition) and Mrs. Russell 
Cook (R.A. 1895), dignified and simple 
end full of charm and character. But 
it hardly goes with Mr. Sargent’s grain 
to treat his sitters thus, and the great 
majority of his portraits are in a too 
literal sense “speaking” likenesses. So 
that when he gives us Mr. Coventry 
Patmore (R.A. 1895) the poet is seem- 
ingly in the act of returning thanks for 
literature; Mr. Penrose is _ listening, 
courteously indeed, but with impatience, 
to the scheme of some reformer of the 
Institute of British Architects, and 
ready to answer the moment the other 
comes to a pause; the poet at least 
must have had his moments of reflec- 
tion when he looked very different from 
the standing figure Mr. Sargent pre- 
sents us with. The painter’s “Mrs. 
Hammersley” again is rising from a 
sofa; Mrs. Carl Meyer (R. A. 1897) is 
just turning round to speak to the artist, 
while she keeps her children quiet for 
che moment; and the three daughters 


this exhibition alone has risen as high as eight 
pictures in one year. 
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of Mr. Percy Wyndham (R.A. 1900) are 
but a shade more reposeful. Of course 
this sort of thing is more realistic than 
the attitudes of Reynolds’s “Walde- 
graves” or even of Millais’s three la- 
dies in “Hearts are Trumps.” Even 
in the latter picture there is little sug- 
gestion of movement and much sug- 
gestion of sitting for a portrait; it fails 
whelly to please us on that last ac- 
count. Titian and Velasquez painted 
people on rearing horses; but there is 
no genuine movement in these repre- 
sentations either. To have painted 
portraits with such extraordinary vi- 
tality in this kind is therefore a notable 
achievement of Mr. Sargent, a contri- 
bution to the history of art, a con- 
quest for its domain. Howbeit, the 
great painters who refused to paint 
these speaking and moving portraits 
could paint motion on other occasions; 
Raphael, who is so enamored of the 
expression of movement, never tries it 
with a portrait; so if all these refrained 
from doing as Mr. Sargent has done, 
it may have been for sufficient reasons. 

In all pictures of the type of this 
impressionist portrait painting the ac- 
cessories should be a matter of impor- 
tance. For, when we apply Mr. Whist- 
ler’s principle of the window-frame to 
these works, we see that persons with 
such very lively attitudes and expres- 
sions as we have here, if they were 
emerging out of .blackness (as Mr. 
Whistler’s people often do) or even if 
they were seen without some counter- 
balancing environment, would produce 
too much the effect of a person grin- 
ning through a horse-collar.2 And fur- 
ther the introduction of accessories is 
the more needed, because the person is 
really not shown as he or she is for all 
time, not in “the abstract” or even in 
“the general,” but at some particular 

8 In the recent Exhibition of the Society of 


Portrait Painters there was a head by Lenbach 
(No. 135) treated just in the way we have 


deprecated, a head vividly paint d with red hair, 
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moment of his or her terrene existence. 
It is certainly a fault in the “Coventry 
Fatmore” that it is without such ac- 
cessories. As a rule such are very 
charmingly introduced by Mr. Sargent, 
even if the accessory be only a certain 
amount of room space. Take his Mrs. 
White for an example of this instinct 
of his, one of his early portraits; on 
a narrower canvas without the chair 
and curtain the figure would not have 
half the effect. The sofas of Mrs. 
Hammersley and Mrs. Meyer serve the 
purpose sufficiently; Mr. Wertheimer’s 
poodle is useful in the same way. But 
of late Mr. Sargent, though he paints 
the accessories, silver lamps, pottery, 
statuettes, with immense skill, has 
shown a certain monotony in the choice 
thereof; a particular silver Roman 
lamp occurring in three or four pic- 
tures painted at the same date and re- 
cently exhibited. 

There may seem a touch of mysogy- 
ny in the suggestion that Mr. Sargent’s 
rapid and after all superficial study of 
his sitters is more suitable to portraits 
of women than of men. But let it be 
remembered that even a greater ac- 
quaintance with his subject might 
easily in the case of a woman fail to 
produce a more understanding likeness, 
seeing the difficulty (sufficiently shown 
in novels) which the one sex must al- 
ways have in understanding the other. 
With men, then, the loss occasioned by 
this superficial method is the more felt. 
Iu the case of a sitter whom the artist 
had long known, as Velasquez knew 
his Philip IV or for that matter most 
of the people of Philip’s court, a meth- 
od as rapid as Sargent’s might have 
been used (though with the Spanish 
master it never was) without much 
loss. Let it be noted parenthetically 
that Innocent X is painted by Velas- 
and almost speaking as it came out of the black- 
ness through its frame. It was a whim—a tour 


de force. But not a portrait as portraits should 
be painted. 
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quez in a much less impressionist man- 
ner than he felt free to use for Philip. 
Under the actual conditions of a paint- 
er of our day, this plan is sure to tend 
towards the search for the salient char- 


| acteristics, and towards their exaggera- 


tion, to the ignoring of those which are 
more subtle—the long neck of Mr. Pat- 
more, the willowy form of Mr. 
Graham Robertson, the business acute- 
ness of Mr. Wertheimer, and so forth; 
to tend in fact more and more towards 
caricature. And if it does not likewise 
follow by any necessity, it certainly has 
resulted in fact in Mr. Sargent’s par- 
ticular case that the painter’s scheme 
seems to shut out that delightful hand- 
ling of color, the love of the paint for 
the paint’s sake, all that higher kind of 
decorative sense which distinguishes 
the colorist born, whether he be a Tit- 
ian or a Manet. It is not denied that 
ir some of his subject-pictures, as in 
“Carnation. Lily, Lily, Rose,” Mr. Sar- 
gent has handled color with great effect, 
and with a considerable measure of 
cbarm; but never with an intimate 
sense of its possibilities. Taken in the 
sum his color is poor and thin. Millais 
was crude as a colorist, but he had still 
a painter’s love for color; there is not 
much evidence of thatin Mr. Sargent’s 
work; his decorative achievement 
is small. Compare the yellow dress of 
Carmencita with the yellow robe of one 
of the feasters in the “Marriage of 
Cana” in the Louvre. Compare Mr. 
Sargent’s flesh tints with any flesh 
painting that is really fine; if the Vene- 
tians’ be too far away, then with the 
incomparable “Olympia” of Manet. Mr. 
Sargent’s hands are especially feeble 
in their coloring. Neither is his draw- 
ing what can truly be called “fine;” 
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and in the only nude that he has paint- 
ed, his Egyptian girl, it was visibly de- 
fective. It is no place here to speak 
of Mr. Sargent as a designer for the 
mural decorations at Boston. To be 
judged those must be seen in situ; and 
we have not seen them there. Here 
a portion only of the design has been 
shown. It certainly may be said the 
figures more nearly approach grandeur 
than anything else which the artist has 
accomplished. But we fail to see 
through the whole any ruling principle, 
anything that seems to speak of inex- 
pugnable conviction. 

On the whole then we suspect that 
with Mr. Sargent it is as with the ma- 
jority of those who at the present time 
cbtain most wide and rapid recognition 
in any field of art, whether in the plas- 
tic arts, in music, or in literature; that 
is to say that, while his intellectual 
gifts are developed to an astonishing 
degree, the gifts, as one may call them, 
“of the spirit” have not kept pace there- 
with. These gifts of the spirit of 
painting are in the first place a love of 
the métier, a mere delight in handling 
and dealing with color, such as Mr. 
Sargent does not seem to possess; 
therewith a sensitiveness to the beauty 
ef outward things which can only come 
with emotion; and which achieves its 
highest when, to this sensitiveness of 
eye, this emotion from the nerves, there 
is added a moral and poetic sensitive- 
ness to suggestions of grandeur and all 
moral worth. When we discover these 
gifts upheld by technical qualities as 
great as the American painter’s, then 
we shall really get what Reynolds 
talked about so much and sought and 
found in such strange places, the sub- 
lime in art. 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF J. R. GREEN. 


Nearly nineteen years after his death, 
the publication of J. R. Green’s letters 
kas come to help those who have learnt 
to love history through his writings to 
gain some idea of the vivid and bril- 
liant personality of the man. Yet it 
is impossible for those who knew him 
to read the Letters, edited so sympa- 
thetically by Mr. Leslie Stephen, with- 
out feeling how much more remains 
to be said about their writer. At best 
the publication of a man’s letters can 
give but a very partial view of his 
character, for it depends, not on him, 
but on his correspondents which of his 
letters have been preserved. In these 
days many people appear to make a 
rule of keeping no letters at all; others 
who do keep them, do so without any 
system, and are unable in consequence 
at the required moment to find the let- 
ters of any particular correspondent. 
So that an editor is reduced to make 
his selections of the letters to be pub- 
lished from those which by some lucky 
chance have been preserved by careful 
and orderly correspondents. In con- 
sequence, any comprehensive and pro- 
portionate idea of a man’s interests and 
friends is hard to arrive at from his 
published letters. Again, while some, 
like Edward FitzGerald, appear to find 
in letter-writing their chief method of 
self-revelation, others show little of 
their real self in their letters, which 
seem hardly even a pale reflection of 
themselves to those who knew them in 
life. 

Mr. Green could excel in what he 
himself calied chatty letters, which 
brought one side of his personality be- 
fore those who knew him, and were 
able to give, what the true letter should 
give, the impression that the reader 
had enjoyed a talk with the writer. 
But his historical letters hardly give 


an idea of the brilliancy of his histori- 
cal talk. It is impossible not to regret 
that, for some reasons not stated, the 
idea of issuing the correspondence of 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Green in one vo)- 
ume, aS announced in the preface of 
Dean Stephen’s life of Mr. Freeman, 
has been abandoned. If we had Mr. 
Freeman’s answers Mr. Green’s let- 
ters to him would have gained much in 
life and interest. But even so they 
could give no idea of his talk on his- 
torical questions. He was like a man 
inspired by his subject; his one desire 
apparently to make his audience catch 
his own enthusiasm. I have often 
beard him talk to those who were un- 
learned and ignorant of his own sub- 
jects; but it was impossible not to be 
roused and excited as he made some 
bit of municipal history, some charac- 
ter of one who had struggled for lib- 
erty, live before his hearers, while his 
bright eyes kindled and the quick 
words rushed out like a sparkling tor- 
rent. I remember, as a young girl, 
trying to preserve the memory of one 
such burst of talk by writing it out af- 
terwards. The result was so tame and 
flat, compared with the remembrance 
of the reality, that I never tried again. 
But while his talk with the unlearned 
was sometimes of the kind which is 
now said to be out of fashion, holding 
forth to silent but never weary listen- 
ers, he had no desire to monopolize the 
conversation, and was always ready to 
give and take in discussion on equal 
terms with any one who had anything 
to say. His talks on historical sub- 
jects with a fellow-historian were even 
more animated and absorbing than his 
monologues. His enthusiasm inspired 
the other; books were taken out of the 
shelves to be examined and criticized, 
the ball flew backwards and forwards 
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with lightning rapidity, as the talk 
went on till late into the night. It is 
sad to think that such talk must per- 
ish, that so far only one Boswell has 
existed, and the ages seem in no hurry 
to produce another. 

It must not be imagined that Mr. 
Green’s talk was only on _ historical 
subjects. Almost everything interested 
him. He was the kind of historian 
who could live both in the past and in 
the present; who regarded the past, not 
as something cut off from the present, 
but as able to illuminate and explain 
it, and in consequence the people who 
were making history were as important 
to him as those who made history. He 
was deeply interested in current poli- 
tics, in literature, in art, and music was 
one of his great enjoyments. He used 
to regret that he had never learned to 
play the piano himself, and to say 
that even to be able to make out a 
hymn tune would be a satisfaction. I 
never remember hearing him talk the- 
ology. We knew that he was devoted 
te Dean Stanley, very broad in his 
views, and unsparing in his criticism 
of the weaknesses of the conventional 
parson and philanthropic worker. But 
during the years that he himself was 
drifting away from the orthodox teach- 
ing of the Church of England he never 
did or said anything to shake the views 
of his younger friends; all his moral 
influence went in the direction of get- 
ting them to take a serious view of 
life and its responsibilities, while at 
the same time he never failed to urge 
eare in the cultivation of the lighter 
graces which give charm and beauty 
te life. He revelled in pure nonsense, 
and his capacity for talking it would 
semetimes puzzle those who expected 
a serious student to be always serious. 
Fedantic, priggish it was impossible 
for him to be, but he could fire up with 
burning indignation in denouncing 


wrong-doing. One of his strongest ha- 
treds was directed against Napoleon 
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Ill. He used to say that he could 
never sleep in Paris while Napoleon 
ruled. But he was there once with 
Freeman in 1868, when Freeman in a 
letter says: “We saw a mighty grand 
carriage, with outriders and what not, 
and Johnny swore he saw the Tyrant 
and Mother B. in it; but I could not 
distinguish—or rather I did not look. 
Since then Johnny has been a little dis- 
gusted and more ready to come away.” 

Like most men of strong feeling, 
Green could enjoy a fight, but he usual- 
ly reserved his fighting powers for pri- 
vate argument, and did not rush into 
controversy, of which he clearly saw 
the danger. On one occasion when 
asked to join in what he feared was 
a controversial move, he wrote with 
fine confidence: “I have perfect faith 
in the truth. I don’t think it needs 
defence of ours. I do think it needs 
our silence.” On the other hand, I 
remember well his humorous descrip- 
tion of his disappointment, when he 
had rushed off full of fire and enthusi- 
asm to go down to Oxford to vote for 
Jowett (I think as University preacher), 
and was met on _ the ~»platform 
at Paddington by an unknown 
clergyman, who asked him to pair. 
All the fun of the fight was 
over, and he turned homewards, feel- 
ing blank and disappointed. It is more 
easy, perhaps, to give some idea of 
Mr. Green’s kindness and sympathy 
than of his talk. I wasa very young girl 
when I first knew him, and he was 
unfailing in his interest in my reading 
end studies. He would read over es- 
says and criticize matter and style. 
“Read over anything you have written, 
and cut out all the passages that seem 
to you the most beautiful,” was one 
trenchant piece of advice which lin- 
gers in my memory. His encourage- 
ment was by no means given in the di- 
rection of history alone; he was keen 
to arouse and stimulate literary inter- 
ests also. I remember one long sum- 
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mer afternoon when, having snatched 
2 volume of Spencer from the book- 
case, he threw himself down on a step 
in the doorway leading to the garden 
and read on aloud to me breathless 
with excitement and heedless of those 
who passed by. On another occasion 
be warmly defended the comprehensi- 
bility of “The Ring and the Book,” 
which had just come out, to an elderly 
man who was by no means modern 
enough to admire Browning, and rashly 
offered to give him sixpence for every 
line he could not understand. For- 
tunately the offer was not accepted. 
Those were the days when he was writ- 
ing middles for the “Saturday Review,” 
and his friends were not always 
pleased with what he said about wom- 
en. To him, as to so many men who 
are unceasing and devoted in their ef- 
forts to give to women opportunity for 
a wider development of their powers, 
the exaggerations of the movement 
which he helped to encourage were 
especially distasteful. He was unspar- 
ing in his satire of what he called “the 
shrieking sisterhood,” and the things 
which he was known to have said made 
him be credited unjustly with some of 
the most unpleasant articles about 
women which appeared in the “Satur- 
day Review” at that time. I do not 
know what were his exact views on the 
question of Female Suffrage, but I 
remember an afternoon on a haystack 
when, with much appreciation and in- 
terest, he read aloud for hours to a 
number of girls J. S. Mill on “The 
Subjection of Women.” 

He had a strong feeling for the bless- 
ings of companionship; eager and 
painstaking student though he was, he 
never wished to shut himself off from 
ethers or to keep his studies to him- 
self. He would come and sit in the 
same ‘room where others were reading 
and writing in order to compose the 
weekly middle for the “Saturday Re- 
wiew’’—the Reviler, as he cailed it. It 
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was interesting to watch how quickly 
he wrote, never seeming to need to 
pause to think or to correct. The 
sheets as they were finished were 
thrown on the floor beside him till he 
sat amid a sea of paper, to be gathered 
up at the end, quickly glanced over, 
ond sent off to the press. But if a mid- 
dle could be written with little revision, 
it was quite otherwise with his history. 
We used to think that the “Short His- 
tory’ would never be finished. He was 
always talking about it, but he wrote 
apparently only to improve and re- 
write. At last the first chapter was in 
print; he read it aloud to me as we sat 
in the garden one summer day, and, 
though I was then only a girl of seven- 
teen, listened seriously to my com- 
ments and criticisms, and consid- 
ered them with others when that first 
chapter was again and again revised, 
and I believe more than once complete- 
ly rewritten. 

Though he may be said to have lived 
among old chronicles, no one was ever 
further from being a dryasdust than 
he. He knew how to make the char- 
acters in the old chronicles live again 
to himself and his friends. They were 
as real to him as those who, living and 
struggling in the present, roused his 
quick sympathies and his tender desire 
to help where he could. He illustrated 
to the full the truth that the true his- 
torian must be the man of wide sym- 
pathy, who is interested in human 
character as such, and who from no 
cold and external point of view studies 
the life of the past, but lives in it 
again intensely, just because he lives 
intensely in the present. 

It was only necessary to watch that 
bright eager face to know how intense- 
ly he lived. In early days he 
lived in thought and understand- 
ing sympathy both with the poor 
in the East End and with Dun- 
stan and Henry II and other heroes 
of the past. It may seem impossible 
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to combine the life:of a- hardworking - 


East End parson and that of a student. 
But somehow this frail delicate little 
man, who possessed nothing to make 
life easy, succeeded in doing it for 
about eight years. Perhaps there were 
not so many parochial organizations 
then as now, but he lived with his peo- 
ple, and knew them, and ministered to 
their needs with untiring devotion, 
especially during the terrible cholera 
year. 

I never heard him preach, but I be- 
lieve that his sermons were very prac- 
tical and outspoken, touching on what 
he had learnt by his own observation 
of the life of his people. I remember 
hearing of one in which he exhorted 
his congregation, among other things, 
on the advantages of the use of hair- 
brushes. One of his relaxations in 
weary moments amid his work was 
found in French novels, of which he 
told me that he had a perfect stack in 
the East End. Like most historians 
he was a devoted novel reader. On 
visiting him once in his lodgings in 
Beaumont Street I noticed an entire 
shelf full of new yellow-backed novels 
and asked what they were. He told 
me that he had been shut up in his 
rooms with a week’s illness, unable to 
work, and had sent off for a complete 
set of Miss Braddon’s works and read 
them straight through. 

Bishop Stubbs was equally diligent 
as a novel reader, though their tastes 
rather differed, for I met him one day 
in the streets of Oxford. when he was 
Regius Professor, palpitating with ex- 
citement over the last part of Miss 
Yonge’s “Pillars of the House,” which 
was appearing in the “Monthly Pack- 
et.” Differing in other more serious 


matters as they did in their taste for 
novels, the friendship with Dr. Stubbs 
was yet one of the bright spots in Mr. 
Green’s life. Dr. Stubbs might occa- 
sionally be anxious over what he con- 
sidered the wild opinions of his young- 
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er friend, but nothing interrupted ‘the 
tenderness of their friendship, and it 
was always a pleasure to hear each 
speak of the other, with plenty of chaff 
and fun, but with unchanged affection 
and appreciation. Each enjoyed a joke 
at the other’s expense. Mr. Green was 
fond of telling a story of how once, 
after having discussed the Athanasian 
Creed with Dr. Stubbs and asserted 
that nothing would ever induce him to 
say the damnatory clauses, he found 
Limself staying with Dr. Stubbs in his 
country vicarage. Dr. Stubbs told him 
that it was a Saint’s Day and that he 
was going to read service in the church 
and asked him to accompany him. Mr. 
Green proved to be the sole congrega- 
tion; all went on smoothly till suddenly 
Dr. Stubbs began the Athanasian 
Creed. “He fixed his eyes upon me,” 
said Mr. Green, “and there was nothing 
for it. I was forced to say the re- 
sponses, and he had me.” 

It is impossible to mention the friend- 
ship of Dr. Stubbs and Mr. Green with- 
out including the third of the trio, Mr. 
Freeman. Seldom has there been a 
stauncher little band of friends, each 
admiring the other’s methods, each 
learning from the other, while each 
went hisown way. To all three might 
perhaps be applied in some degree what 
has been well said of Dr. Stubbs: “To 
him the value of historical study lies 
in its educational efficacy to teach the 
methods of political observation and 
political reasoning, and to train the 
sobriety of temper and largeness of 
view which are necessary for observa- 
tion and. reasoning alike.” Yet of all 
three it is certainly true that, though 
their historical studies influenced in no 
small degree their attitude to life and 
its problems, yet they loved History 
passionately for her own sake, and 
sought no reward but devotion to the 
mistress they had chosen. 

Of course the warmth of their ad- 
miration for one another exposed them 
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te a good deal of hostility and ridicule; 
particularly as Mr. Freeman and Mr. 
Green did much historical reviewing, 
and were not always very kind in their 
treatment of those of whose work they 
did not. approve. But.their admira- 
tion for one another was always warm 
and genuine, and they never hesitated 
to express it. Perhaps this is only an 
illustration of the truth that men 
should always be listened to with more 
attention when they praise than when 
they condemn. 

Mr. Green’s friendship with Mr. Free- 
man was cemented by frequent travel 
together, in which each gained fresh 
stimulus from the methods of observa- 
tion of the other. Mr. Freeman has 
recorded how Mr. Green taught him 
te grasp the character of a town, show- 
ing him “that the city itself and its his- 
tory are something greater than any par- 
ticular object in the city.” Mr. Green 
also was specially skilled in “discern- 
ing the main features of a tract of 
country, and discerning how far they 
had helped to determine its military 
and political history.” Together they 
visited many of the battlefields de- 
scribed in the history of the Norman 
Conquest. On one occasion they went 
to Battle Abbey armed with a special 
cemmission to wander at will inde- 
pendently of custodians. As they were 
beginning their explorations they were 
accosted by a supposed gurdener, whom 
Freeman with his usual impetuosity 
waived away with some indignation. 
“We don’t want any guide, we are go- 
ing alone.” “But,” hesitated the 
stranger, only to be trampled on with 
increasing ferocity by Freeman, until, 
as he would not go, Freeman at last 
said, “I have the Duke’s special per- 
mission to go alone.” “But,” said the 
obstinate gardener, “I am the Duke.” 

Green’s interests in travel were more 
many-sided than Freeman’s, who gen- 
erally had some special object of inves- 
tigation for each Journey and remon- 
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strated in his overbearing way at any 
attempt of his fellow-traveller to call 
his attention to other things. Mr. 
Green used to say that when he called 
his attention to a specially beautiful 
sunset Freeman only growled in reply: 
“Sunsets are your business, Johnny. I 
did not come to Italy to see sunsets.” 
Neither, though so keen a student of 
architecture, did Freeman care about 
pictures, nor about all the living, mov- 
ing Italy of the present day, which 
caught hold of Mr. Green by every side 
of his sympathetic nature. He lost his 
heart to Italy on his first journey, and 
with no one was it more delightful to 
talk over the ever increasing charm of’ 
that wonderful land. San Zeno at 
Verona was to him, in early days at 
least, the first of Italian churches, and 
Verona the pear! of Italian cities. His 
talk made me feel, after my first visit 
to Italy as a _ girl, how little I had 
seen or understood of what had passed 
before my eyes, and what endless ob- 
jects for study were opened up to me. 
When he took me to the National Gal- 
lery and talked to me about the pic- 
tures, I felt as if for the first time I 
was learning really to look at pictures.. 
Nothing was dead to him, everything 
lived, and his sympathy and vitality 
made it possible for him to communi- 
cate to others something of what he- 
saw and felt. 

This difference in tastes between him 
and Freeman was not able to destroy 
their enjoyment in travel together, and 
nothing interfered with their warm 
affection for one another. I remember 
in the years when Mr. Green’s health 
was causing so much anxiety to his 
friends dining one day in Oxford in the 
company of Mr. Freeman. During din- 
ner Freeman learnt that Green had 
just arrived from the Continent to stay 
with some friends on the other side of’ 
the road. He could hardly wait till 
dinner was over to rush across to greet 
his friend, and when he came back he: 
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did not attempt to enter into conversa- 
tion with any one, but stood on the 
hearthrug with his back to the fire, 
tossing his great beard, and saying at 
intervals in joyful tones, “Johnny is so 
bright,” heedless of the fact that most 
of his hearers had no idea who Johnny 
might be. 

My desire has been to call up in some 
small degree the vivid personality of 
the man during the earlier part 
of his life; his books remain, so that 
all may form some idea of his historical 
work, though what he accomplished is 
small indeed compared with what those 
who knew him believed he might pro- 
duce had time and health been given 
him. But he has known how to write 
a history which the ordinary reader 
ean read with delight and enlighten- 
ment, which it is impossible to spoil by 
using it as a school book or getting it 
up for examination. And his last book. 
“The Conquest of England,’ written 
when any but the bravest would have 
given up all hope of further work, is 
illuminating in its method of treating 
a period for which historical documents 
are scarce, and to which it would have 
seemed impossible to give any reality, 
any life from the scanty authorities we 
possess. By his imaginative power he 
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keeps before his reader the entire life 
of the time in which he places him. 
It has been truly said that “every read- 
er of this book must feel that Mr. 
Green has brought within the region 
of reality a new portion of English his- 
tory.” 

I have spoken mainly of the earlier 
part of Mr. Green’s life, during which 
it was my privilege to see much of him. 
During his later years, when he en- 
joyed a brief period of worldly pros- 
perity and fame, and, above all, the 
intense happiness of a married life 
which gave him that close companion- 
ship which he knew so well how to 
value, circumstances prevented me 
from seeing him so much. But I saw 
something of the beginning of that he- 
roic struggle to use his life and his 
powers in spite of illness and suffering 
which makes his memory so inspiring 
te all who knew him. To the last he 
worked and loved, and the memory of 
what he was must be even more stimu- 
lating to students than the work itself 
which he was able to accomplish. 
Those who would learn more of so un- 
common and gifted a personality will 
find much to interest and attract them 
in the letters which have just been 
published. 

Louise Creighton. 





BACON—SHAKESPEARE.* 


A batch of recent contributions to the 
Bacoji-Shakespeare controversy curi- 
ously illustrates the confusion that 
reigns among the students of this sub- 
ject. We have first Mrs. Gallup writ- 
ing in the “Pall Mall Magazine,” os- 


* “Bacon and Shakespeare.”” By Mrs Gallup. 
(Pall Mall Magazine, March, 1902.) 
‘The Bi-Literal Cipher,’’ By Mrs. Henry Pott. 


(Banks.) 


tensibly by way of reply to the rather 
damaging criticisms that her book has 
called forth. She, however, finds dis- 
cretion the better part of valor. She 
makes no attempt to reply to her critics 
or to explain any of the absurdities of 


“The Problem of the Shakespeare Plays.’’ Ry 
George C. Bompas. (Sampson Low, 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Bacon and Shakespeare."’ By Albert F. Cal- 
vert. (Dean, 5s. net.) ' 
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which in any case she.stands convicted. 
On the contrary, she delivers a sort of 
toolish Sunday school lecture to faith- 
ful believers expounding her doctrine 
of plenary inspiration, and compassion- 
ating the poor creatures who investi- 
gate her revelations by the light of 
reason instead of accepting them in 
simple faith. Then comes Mrs. Pott, 
who wishes it to be understood that, 
though Mrs. Gallup is undoubtedly in- 
spired, she is not the only one upon 
whom the spirit of prophecy has been 
peured out. Mrs. Pott also knows 
something about deciphering Bacon, 
and writes to explain the potency of a 
small graduated quadrant and a bit of 
thread. With these simple appliances 
she can distinguish the two founts of 
type in cases where it might otherwise 
be difficult to follow Mrs. Gallup. Her 
attitude is scarcely correct, since she 
rationalizes where she ought to believe. 
But she can at least plead that she 
does not rationalize much, for she be- 
gins with a complete and absolute ig- 
norance of types and typography. The 
simple fact that the base line of a row 
of types is fixed by the bodies, not by 
the letters they carry, reduces the 
whole of Mrs. Pott’s ingenious specula- 
tions to. downright nonsense. After 
Mrs. Pott comes Mr. Bompas, who has 
investigated the Gallup cipher and 
found that there is nothing in it, but 
who nevertheless believes implicitly 
that nobody but Bacon could possibly 
have written Shakespeare’s plays. 
Finally we turn to Mr. Calvert, who is 
equally convinced that Shakespeare 
wrote the plays and that Bacon could 
never have done it even if Shakespeare 
did not. But he favors the Gallup 
revelations, because he thinks Bacon 
such a contemptible swindler that he 
was quite capable of stealing Shake- 
speare’s work, and such a lunatic that 
he was quite capable of writing the 
dismal and illiterate rubbish imputed 
to him by Mrs. Gallup. 
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That lady opportunely reminds us 
that Bacon wrote all the works of 
Spenser, Greene, Peele, Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, together with a portion of 
those of Ben Jonson, and the “Anatomy 
of Melancholy.” Also that the aston- 
ishing things enclosed in her bi-literal 
cipher are not nearly so important and 
wonderful as other things conveyed by 
a word-cipher contained in the same 
compositions. Mr. Calvert also ap- 
pears to know something of this word- 
cipher, though he regards it from a 
rather different standpoint. He tells 
us that, though he is not at liberty to 
speak freely, he knows that the word- 
cipher contents of the Baconian writ- 
ings will prove more sensational than 
any that have yet been revealed. In 


“reality, he adds, as the final conclusion 


of his book, they will form part of a 
gigantic fraud committed by one of the 
cleverest men that ever lived, and will 
prove “up to the hilt the madness of 
Francis Bacon.” In short, while some 
of us think that, in Mrs. Gallup’s own 
words, which we should hardly have 
liked to employ without her example, 
she “has put before the public a most 
detailed and elaborate hoax, or worse,” 
Mr. Calvert holds that the hoax is Ba- 
con’s own, and that Mrs. Gallup has 
only exposed, and been hoaxed by, Ba- 
con. The fact is that among those 
whose sense of humor, probability and 
literary style is so defective as to allow 
them to take this controversy seriously, 
the argument is waxing so hot that 
each side is now abusing the principal 
figure on the other. Mr. Bompas does 
not allow to Shakespeare a single rag 
of character, ability or common sense. 
Every lampoon or satirical couplet of 
the period he applies to Shakespeare, 
without in most cases alleging any 
cther reason than that he thinks the 
application probable or conceivable; 
and every one of these spiteful effu- 
sions he accepts as a judicial state- 
ment of indisputable fact. Mr. Cal- 
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vert, on the other hand, brushes aside 
everything that has been alleged in 
apology or in vindication of the dubious 
passages in Bacon’s life, and paints 
him as a monster of unredeemed mean- 
ness, mendacity and treachery. He 
certainly has the great advantage over 
Mr. Bompas that he can point to many 
authentic acts of Bacon’s, and to many 
things written by his own hand, which, 
to say the very least, the admirers of 
that great man have found to require 
a great deal of special pleading. In 
attempting to reduce Shakespeare to 
the same level Mr. Bompas has to rely 
upon mere gossip, the ephemeral ex- 
pressions of obvious jealousy or preju- 
dice and the perverse misconstruction 
cf things easily capable of natural and 
innocent interpretation. He has, in 
addition, to ignore many testimonies by 
contemporaries to the honesty and up- 
rightness and good fellowship of the 
man Shakespeare whom they knew. It 
seems rather a pity that the question 
of the authorship of Elizabethan liter- 
ature cannot be argued without resort 
or both sides to unmeasured vitupera- 
tion. 

The parallelisms with which Mr. 
Pompas, like many of his predecessors, 
tries to bolster up the Bacon theory are 
enly second in absurdity to the cipher 
itself. Sometimes the matter of two 
passages is fairly parallel, and then it 
is always found that the two writers 
were using the common knowledge—or 
ignorance—of the age. ‘But the man- 
ner places them wide as the poles asun- 
der, and constantly recalls Spedding’s 
saying that there are not five consecu- 
tive lines in Shakespeare which could 
have been written by Bacon, or as 
many in Bacon which could have been 
written by Shakespeare.‘ To produce 
sleep, Bacon recommends the “tears of 
poppy, henbane and mandrake.” The 


poppy had been known as a narcotic 
for thousands of years; the virtues of 
henbane and the superstitions cluster- 


ing round the mandrake were known to 
every old woman in England as well 
as to Bacon. But Shakespeare takes 
the same common knowledge and em- 
balms it in the memorable lines:— 


Not poppy, nor mandragora, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet 
sleep 
Which thou owedst yesterday. 


This is what they call a parallel, prov- 
ing that Bacon wrote “Othello!” Bacon 
kept a note-book in which he jotted 
down words, phrases and proverbs that 
took his fancy. Because there is an 
entry consisting of the single word 
“Rome,” we are confidently asked to 
believe that he wrote “Romeo and Juli- 
et.” When he does put anything of 
bis own in the note-book he can blun- 
der in the oddest way. The porter in 
Macbeth’s castle, being heavy with 
drink and sleep, is partially aroused by 
knocking at the gate. He imagines 
himself the porter in hell and apostro- 
phizes the knockers as if they were 
lost souls seeking admittance. As he 
comes to himself he exclaims:—‘But 
this place is too cold for hell. I'll devil- 
porter it no further,” and so proceeds 
to open the gate. Bacon appears to 
have heard this phrase, obviously 
coined by Shakespeare for the occasion, 
but failed to catch the meaning from 
the context. He tries to puzzle it out 
for himself, and in his note-book this 
is what he makes of it. “He is the 
devil’s porter who does more than what 
is required of him.” It seems rather a 
stupid observation, but if it has any 
sense nothing can be clearer than that 
the man who wrote it could never have 
thought of using “devil-porter” as 
Shakespeare uses it. These are fair 
samples of the puerilities that do duty 
as arguments from parallel passages. 
Mr. Bompas deserves credit for grap- 
pling with the poems, which are usual- 
ly passed sub silentio by the Bacon-wor- 
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shippers. He is clear that Bacon could 
not have written the “Venus and Ado- 
ris,” apparently on the ground that Ba- 
con’s moral tone was far too high. But 
of course he is also clear that Shake- 
speare was far too rude and ignorant to 
write such a poem. Therefore he con- 
cludes that Bacon’s brother Anthony 
must have written it. Poor Anthony 
never had a line of verse to his name 
while he lived, but that is a mere trifle. 
It follows quite naturally that Anthony 
wrote also the “Lucrece,” and the son- 
nets. No evidence is offered or pre- 
tended. The things were written; the 
searecrow that Mr. Bompas has rigged 
up for himself and christened Shake- 
speare could not have written them; 
Francis Bacon could not have written 
them; therefore Anthony Bacon did. 
Mr. Calvert perceives the awkward- 
ness of the poems for the Bacon people, 
ond draws from them one of his most 
effective arguments. “Venus and 
Adonis” was published in 1593 with a 
dedication by Shakespeare to South- 
ampton. It took the public by storm, 
edition after edition being called for, 
and it won for Shakespeare the notice 
and fayor of Elizabeth. Now Bacon 
would have given his ears to be able 
to proclaim himself the author of a 
success of that kind. Even if we al- 
low Mrs. Gallup’s argument that to be 
known as a playwriter would have 
damaged his prospects, no one can pre- 
tend that writing a poem would have 
had that effect under a Sovereign who 
made Spenser her poet-laureate. There 
were besides a score or two of jealous 
scribes who would have been only too 
glad to rob Shakespeare of the credit 
won for him by the “‘Venus and Adonis.” 
Yet there is not a whisper of contem- 
porary doubt about his authorship, and, 
what is equally remarkable, his 
contemporaries did not find it 
at all strange that he should have 
written the poem. The same ap- 
plies to “Lucrece” and the sonnets. No 
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one doubted that they were written by 
Shakespeare, or found it surprising 
that he should be capable of writing 
them. All which shows that Shake- 
speare, as known to his contemporaries, 
was a very different person from the 
Shakespeare imagined by the Bacon 
worshippers. People who cannot con- 
ceive how the man they picture could 
have written the works of Shakespeare 
must blame their own dulness or their 
own ignorance. That they cannot con- 
ceive how the thing was done is of no 
importance in the world. Contempora- 
ries knew that the thing was done, and 
understood without any difficulty that 
Shakespeare did it. That any man 
born of woman could do such a thing 
is, we grant, astonishing enough; but, 
the thing being done, there is not a 
shadow of inherent improbability in 
the statement that Shakespeare was the 
man who wrote the poems and plays 
bearing his name. If the fact does 
not fit in with what some people hold 
to have been Shakespeare’s character 
and powers, it only follows that their 
notions of these things are wrong. 
Those who really knew the man as he 
lived and moved among them knew him 
capable of writing “Venus and Ado- 
nis,” and knew that as a matter of fact 
he wrote it. But, as Mr. Bompas per- 
ceives, if that poem has to be conceded 
to. Shakespeare, the whole elaborate 
fabric of a priori reasons why he 
could not have written the plays falls 
to the ground at once. 

No one can follow the windings of the 
Bacon-Shakespeare controversy with- 
out being struck by the fact that it 
owes much of its vitality to the cur- 
rency of foolish conventional judg- 
ments upon both the great men whose 
names are invoked. Shakespeare is 
extensively admired at second-hand by 
people who do not understand in the 
least why he is admirable. Therefore 
he is continually praised on wrong 
grounds, sometimes for qualities which 
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le shares with much less distinguished 
men, and very often for things which 
are the mere accidents and accessories 
of his genius. We find people expati- 
ating upon his universal knowledge, 
end proving to their own satisfaction 
that he was a specialist in this or the 
other department. Baconians take the 
monster resulting from the summa- 
tion of these unwise lucubrations and 
declare it incredible. They are right 
in a way, but the monster they reject 
is not Shakespeare. It is only a com- 
position of wildly distorted pictures 
of Shakespeare. He was not in 
the technical sense learned, he was not 
an expert in anything except knowl- 
edge of the human heart and the po- 
etical expression of every shade of 
human feeling; and his universal 
knowledge is merely the general ac- 
quaintance with what was known or 
believed in his time, which was at the 
disposal of any man who brought a 
good memory, an open mind and a keen 
intelligence to reading and conversa- 
tion with the eager literary society of 
the London of Elizabeth. His informa- 
tion can be easily accounted for, and 
for his genius no accounting is needed. 
The appearance of genius follows no 
known law, and can be traced to no 
definable set of conditions. Bacon, 
again, is much more talked about than 
read, and more read than critically ap- 
praised. Eminent men have written as 
if knowledge began with him and as 
if he were the inventor of inductive 
reasoning. As a matter of fact, his 
original contributions to knowledge are 
more easily declaimed about than 
named. He theorized about science 
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and scientific method, but he knew less 
about either than his namesake, Roger 
Bacon, who lived three hundred years 
before him. He systematized and set 
forth in sonorous diction the vague 
speculations and aspirations current 
among the graver thinkers of his time. 
But he also accepted the crudest falla- 
cies then current, as simply and un- 
critically as Shakespeare himself. For 
example, we find him gravely asking 
whether there be virtue in the stone 
which the toad carries in his head. A 
scientific mind would first have in- 
quired whether there be such a stone 
at all, and on its authentic production 
would have proceeded to find out its 
properties by experiment. Bacon was 
not always even abreast of the best 
scientific work of his time. He dis- 
missed Galileo with the eminently 
scholastic remark that his reasoning 
would be all very well if the earth 
moved, but that, as we know it does 
not move, Galileo’s speculations are 
naught. In an ordinary man, or even 
ir a great poet, these things—and there 
are many more like them—would not 
call for remark. They can scarcely be 
passed over in one who claimed all 
knowledge for his province, who is 
hailed as a prodigious scientific think- 
er and reformer, and who has been 
credited with “the wost exquisitely 
constructed intellect” ever bestowed on 
man. Rhetorical exaggeration has dis- 
torted the images of both men, and the 
Baconians make capital out of the mud- 
die. But if we must reduce the two 
to one, it is infinitely easier to believe 
that Shakespeare wrote Bacon than 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 
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THE KING: HIS PREROGATIVES AND DISABILITIES. 


The King stands at the head of Par- 
liament. According to the theory of 
the Constitution, it is his Great Council 
which he summons to deliberate with 
him on the affairs of the nation; and a 
Bill cannot become an Act of Parlia- 
ment, or, in other words, the law of the 
land, even though it has passed through 
the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords, until it has received his Royal 
assent. But beyond this legislative 
power which the King possesses as a 
separate and independent member, or 
head, of the Legislature, his Majesty, 
by right of the prerogative of the 
Crown, is the supreme executive au- 
thority of the land. 

And what are the exclusive rights, 
privileges and powers which the pre- 
rogative confers upon the King? Mr. 
Pickwick, it will be remembered, was 
arrested at Ipswich for contemplating 
a breach of the peace by fighting a 
duel. “I believe duelling is one of his 
Majesty’s most undoubted prerogatives, 
Mr. Jinks?” said the mayor of the town 
to his clerk when the case came before 
his worship. “Expressly stipulated in 
Magna Charta, sir,” replied Mr. Jinks. 
“One of the brightest jewels in the 
British Crown wrung from his Majesty 
by the barons, I believe, Mr. Jinks?” 
said the Mayor. “Just so, sir,” assent- 
ed Mr. Jinks. “Very well,” continued 
the mayor, drawing himself up proudly, 
“it shall not be violated in this portion 
of his Majesty’s dominions.” Now, 
though the privileges of the Royal pre- 
rogative do not include the exclusive 
right of fighting duels, they are, never- 
theless, extremely varied and peculiar. 
Walter Bagehot, an acute and powerful 
thinker, attempts in his illuminative 
work “The English Constitution” to 
enumerate some of the powers of the 
Sovereign as the pre-eminent execu- 


tive authority. Writing of Queen Vic- 


toria he says:— 


She could disband the army (by law 
she cannot engage more than a certain 
number of men, but she is not obliged 
te engage any men); she could dismiss 
all the officers, from the general com- 
manding-in-chief downwards; she could 
dismiss all the sailors too; she could 
sell off all our ships of war and all our 
naval stores; she could make a peace 
by the sacrifice of Cornwall, and begin 
a war for the conquest of Brittany. She 
could make every citizen in the United 
Kingdom, male or female, a peer; she 
could make every parish in the United 
Kingdom a “university;” she qould 
dismiss most of the civil servants, and 
she could pardon all offenders. Ina 
word, the Queen could by prerogative 
upset all the action of civil govern- 
ment within the realm; could disgrace 
the nation by a bad war or peace, and 
could, by disbanding our forces, wheth- 
er land or sea, leave us defenceless 
against foreign nations. 


It would seem, therefore, that the 
King is, politically, omnipotent.  In- 
deed, if his Majesty were to exercise 
the extreme, but undoubted, rights of 
his prerogative, a monstrous and grind- 
ing despotism would be established in 
this ancient home of freedom, without 
violating the letter, at least, of the ex- 
isting law. Yet, extraordinary as are 
the powers of the King, as set forth by 
Bagehot, he possesses other rights and 
privileges of which few of his subjects, 
perhaps, are aware, and possibly not 
even his Majesty himself fully realizes 
the rare and wonderful attributes with 
which he has been endowed by the 
Constitution. 

The law, for instance, declares that 
the Sovereign can never be under age. 
In other words, the law does not recog- 
nize the incapacity of an infant Sov- 
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ereign to exercise the Royal preroga- 
tive. Lord Eldon, explaining this dic- 
tum of the law during a debate in the 
House of Lords in 1830, on the question 
of appointing a Regency in the event of 
King William’s death, until the Prin- 
cess Victoria, the heir to the throne, 
was eighteen years of age, said: “If an 
infant Sovereign were to be on the 
throne whose head could not be seen 
over the integument which covers the 
head of my noble and learned friend on 
the Woolsack he would be supposed to 
have as much sense, knowledge and ex- 
perience as if he had reached the years 
of three score and ten.” The law also 
seems to ascribe immortality to the 
Sovereign. “The King never dies,” is 
a very ancient maxim of the Constitu- 
tion. “The King never dies,” writes 
Sir William Blackstone, the eminent 
commentator on English law. “Henry, 
Edward or George may die; but the 
King survives them all.” Thus we 
find that it is to the Sovereign, as 
ruler, and not to the Sovereign, as hu- 
man being, that the law denies the 
privilege of death. Not for an instant 
is the throne vacant. The moment 
the Sovereign dies that moment the 
reign of his successor begins. ‘The 
King is dead; Long live the King.” 
Immediately after the death of George 
III, which took place at Windsor, at 
8 o’clock in the evening of January 28, 
1820, a herald appeared at one of the 
windows of the castle overlooking the 
town, and, after a fanfare by two State 
trumpeters to arrest the attention of 
wayfarers, he cried aloud: “The King 
is dead; Long live the King!” This 
ceremony was dispensed with at the 
deaths of George IV, William IV and 
Victoria. 

The law also ascribes to the King 
perfection in deed and thought. One 
cf the most ancient maxims of our Con- 
stitution is: “The King can do no 
wrong,” and Blackstone, commenting 
on it, writes: “The King is not only in- 
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eapable of doing wrong, but even of 
thinking wrong; he can never mean to 
do an improper thing; in him is no folly 
or weakness.” As in theory the King 
bas never been supposed capable of 
committing any crime or misdeed what- 
ever, should he, in practice, being hu- 
man, do a wrongful act there is no pro- 
ceeding known to the law by which he 
could be made personally responsible. 
“We are therefore,” says the courtly 
Blackstone, “out of reverence and de- 
cency to forbear any idle inquiries of 
what would be the consequence if the 
King were to act thus and thus, since 
the law deems so highly of his wisdom 
and virtue, as not even to presume it 
possible for him to do anything incon- 
sistent with his station and dignity, 
and therefore has made no provision to 
remedy such a grievance.” So that if 
the Sovereign were, we will say, to 
forge a check he could not be brought 
to trial, or if he were to defame any 
of his subjects he would not be liable 
to an action for damages. 

The law says that the wrong-doing 
of a servant is the wrong-doing of the 
master. But there is an exception 
made in the case of the King. As his 
Majesty can do not wrong it is assumed 
that no wrong either can be done by 
his servants in the execution of their 
duty. This is true, at least, to the ex- 
tent that if a merchant-vessel was 
wrecked or damaged by the negligent 
management of a King’s ship or a man- 
of-war, there is no redress. In the 
ease of “Tobin v. the Queen,” damages 
were sought for the loss of a schooner 
which was burned by the captain of a 
man-of-war under the mistaken impres- 
sion that it was engaged in the slave 
trade. The Court dismissed the action 
op the ground that the maxim “the 
King can do no wrong” was true in the 
sense that the Sovereign is not liable 
to be sued, civilly or criminally, for a 
supposed injury. But this immunity 
is not extended to those who may do 
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wrong by the King’s command. No 
cne can plead the orders of the King in 
defence of any act not otherwise justi- 
fiable by law. This arises out of the 
abolition by the Bill of Rights passed 
ir 1689, of the disposing power of the 
Crown which under the Stuarts was 
made the cover of all sorts of injus- 
tices. “‘There is no power in the Crown,” 
says the Statute, “to dispense with the 
obligation to obey a law.” Therefore, 
though the King himself cannot be 
brought to trial as a criminal or a mis- 
demeanant, any person who acted il- 
legally at his command would be liable 
to criminal or civil proceedings accord- 
ing to the legal maxim that all persons 
engaged in an outrage are individually 
responsible. 

“A subject, so long as he continues 
a subject, has no way to oblige his 
prince to give him his due, when he 
refuses it; though no wise prince will 
ever refuse to stand to a lawful con- 
tract.” So writes Samuel Puffondorf, 
the great Saxon jurist, in his “Law of 
Nature and Nations.” However, 
though there is not in this country any 
means at the disposal of a subject to 
oblige the King to meet his liabilities, 
there is a procedure known as “Petition 
ef Right,” by which a remedy is pro- 
vided in case the Sovereign should be 
in wrongful possession of real or per- 
sonal property, or of money due by him 
to a subject, either by way of debt, or 
damages on breach of contract. The 
first step taken by the subject in such 
a matter is to present a petition to the 
Home Secretary setting forth the al- 
leged cause of action. The Secretary 
of State then informs the King, and if 
his Majesty orders the petition to be 
endorsed with the fiat, “let right be 
done,” the suit proceeds in the courts 
in the ordinary way, as between sub- 
ject and subject, not upon compulsion, 
however, but as a matter of grace. 
Another disability of the King, arising, 
ef course, from his Royal dignity, is 


that he cannot appear as a witness in 
a court of law. He is, therefore, un- 
able to give evidence in any cause in 
which he is a party. But even if judg- 
ment be obtained against the King his 
goods cannot be distrained or taken in 
execution. 

His Majesty is not burdened by any 
taxes or rates. He is never troubled 
with the formidable yellow form issued 
annually by the Inland Revenue De- 
partment asking searching questions 
about the amount of one’s income with 
a view to taxation; and he is in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the half-yearly de- 
mand of the parish overseers for local 
rates in respect of his palaces. The 
Sovereign is exempt from taxation, be- 
cause the revenue of the realm being 
his—in theory, now, formerly in reality 
—it would be useless and ridiculous for 
him to tax himself. His majesty is 
also exempt from toll. In the reign of 
George III a toll was charged for cross- 
ing Hampton bridge. One day there 
was a Royal hunt on Hounslow Heath. 
The stag swam across the river, and 
the Royal hunting party made for 
Hampton bridge. Seeing them ap- 
proaching at a furious canter and being 
unaware that the King was with them 
the toll-collector closed the gates. “The 
King! the King!” shouted the hunters 
angrily, and the collector at once 
opened the gates and allowed them to 
pass. A few minutes later another 
party appeared, and seeing the gates 
shut cried out: “The King! the King!” 
But the collector this time was deter- 
mined to have his toll. “I’ve let King 
George through; God bless him,” he 
said, “and I know no other King in 
England. If you have brought out the 
King of France hang me if I let him 
through without the blunt.” Suddenly 
the King himself appeared in the par- 
ty; and the toll-collector with many 
humble apologies flung the gates open. 
Owing to the delay the stag was lost, 
and the King in high dudgeon sent an 
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attendant to the collector for an ex- 
planation of his conduct. The collector 
stated that a guinea had always been 
paid, when the Royal hunt passed over 
the bridge, and that he had allowed 
the first party to pass without question, 
thinking that the King was with them. 
The King satisfied with the explana- 
tion directed that toll should be paid 
for forty of his attendants. Driving 
across the bridge a few days later 
George let down the carriage window, 
gnd laughing heartily, cried out to the 
toll-keeper: “No fear of the King of 
France coming to-day.” 

None of the King’s household or me- 
nial officers or servants employed in 
waiting or attending on the Royal pres- 
ence can be arrested, or taken in execu- 
tion in civil actions, unless the permis- 
sion of the Board of Green Cloth, which 
regulates the duties of Royal officials 
and servants, is first obtained. This 
privilege was not instituted for the per- 
sonal benefit of these servants, but in 
order that the Sovereign may not be 
put to inconvenience, and also as a 
mark of respect to the throne. There 
is a case in which a warrant for the ar- 
rest of a Royal servant who was also in 
trade, and contracted in the course of 
bis business a debt which he ob- 


jected to pay, was refused by 
the Court on the ground that 
he was. privileged from _ arrest. 


Royal servants are also exempted from 
serving on juries. The palaces also 
participate in exemptions of a similar 
nature. No arrest or anything in the 
nature of a judicial process can be ex- 
ecuted within a Royal residence unless 
by consent of the Board of Green Cloth. 
To strike a person in the King’s palace, 
end to draw blood was formerly pun- 
ishable by the loss of the offender’s 
right hand and imprisonment for life. 

Another prerogative of the King is 
that his consent must be obtained be- 
fore any of the Royal family can mar- 
Formerly it was high treason for 


ly. 
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any man to contract marriage, without 
the approval of the Sovereign, with 
the Sovereign’s children, or reputed 
children, his sisters, or aunts, or the 
children of his brothers and sisters. 
Under the Royal Marriage Act of 1772, 
in the time of George III, a marriage 
with any of the King’s near relations, 
unless with his Majesty’s consent and 
approbation is null and void. This 
statute was passed because of the mar- 
riage of the Duke of Gloucester with 
the widow of Lord Waldegrave, and 
the Duke of Cumberland with the wid- 


ow of Colonel Horton. Before that 
time, however, it had been decided 
by the judges that the King’s 


sanction was necessary to a mar- 
riage with one of the Blood 
Royal. In the year 1718, George I 
commanded the Lord Chancelior to ob- 
tain the judgment of the judges of the 
High Court upon the following ques- 
tion: “Whether the care and approba- 
tionof his Majesty’s grandchildren when 
grown up did belong of right to his 
Majesty as King of the realm or not?” 
Six of the twelve judges answered the 
question in the affirmative. Charles 
II had obliged his brotber, the Duke of 
York (afterwards James II), to allow 
the young princesses, his daughters, to 
be brought up in the Protestant faith; 
and arranged the marriage between the 
eldest, Princess Mary, and the Prince 
of Orange. “Happy it was for two na- 
tions that the King in the marriages of 
Mary, Queen to William III, and of 
Queen Anne had his prerogative,” said 
Raron Fortescue Aland in his judg- 
ment, “for had the pretended paternal 
right prevailed the English nation had 
been forever undone and our religion 
destroyed; and we had never seen the 
many and great blessings we enjoy and 
ore likely to enjoy by this family sit- 
ting on the throne of Great Britain.” 
But the matrimonial alliances of the 
children of the Sovereign must also be 
approved by the Ministry. In the mat- 
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ter of the disposal by Queen Victoria 
of the hand of the Princess Louise on 
the Marquis of Lorne in 1871, the ad- 
ministration of the day were consulted. 
Gladstone was Prime Minister, and 
speaking in the House of Commons on 
February 13, 1871, on the motion that 
an annuity of £6,000 be settled on the 
Princess for life he said: 

“In the resolution which the Queen 
las taken that the absence of Royal 
rank shall not of itself, and in every 
ease, form an insuperable bar to the 
suit for the hand of one of her daugh- 
ters, she is not acting without the ad- 
vice of responsible Ministers.” This 
statement was interpreted, in some 
quarters, to mean that the marriage 
had really been arranged by the Lib- 
eral Government; but, of course, the 
suggestion was absolutely unfounded. 
“What I stated,” said Gladstone, in a 
subsequent speech, “was that upon the 
important question of the deviation 
from what had recently been the estab- 
lished rule her Majesty had taken the 
advice of her confidential advisers; and 
I may as well state that she did so about 
eighteen months ago, and long anterior 
te the period when the present arrange- 
ment was contemplated.” 

The King’s authority over his sub- 
jects also raises some curious points. 
Under the Common Law a subject may 
leave the country when he pleases or 
for any reason he pleases, but as it is 
the duty of every subject “to defend 
the King and his realm” his Majesty 
has power to prevent any subject leav- 
ing the kingdom, and to command the 
immediate return of any subject from 
abroad. But a King cannot compel a 
subject to quit the realm. This dis- 
ability does not cease to operate even 
in time of war. It is, of course, the 


duty of every able-bodied man to as- 
sist in the defence of the country, but 
no subject can be forced to leave the 
kingdom, even to carry on a necessary 
There is no power either in the 


war. 
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King to compel an alien to leave the 
country. 

The King has the power of remission 
of punishment for any crime. This 
prerogative is based upon the legal 
dictum that inasmuch as it is the 
“King’s Peace” that is broken by every 
violation of the law, the King, being 
himself the offended party, may par- 
don the criminal. More than that, a 
pardon from the Crown can be pleaded 
when the prisoner is arraigned, and is 
a complete bar to the indictment. 
There is only one exception to 
the exercise of this prerogative. 
It is provided by the Act of Set- 
tlement that no pardon from the Crown 
is pleadable to an impeachment insti- 
tuted by the Commons in Parliament. 
But if, when the impeachment is con- 
cluded, a sentence is imposed, the King 
can exercise the prerogative of pardon. 
His Majesty, however, cannot interfere 
in a case of private, as opposed to pub- 
lic, wrong. At the beginning of her 
reign, Queen Victoria attached her sig- 
nature to warrants for the execution of 
condemned criminals; but she soon rele- 
gated this unpleasant duty to the Home 
Secretary. The Queen had the power, 
of course, to reprieve any and every 
murderer. She did, in fact, reprieve 
the first murderer sentenced to be 
hanged after her accession—a soldier 
who had a fine record for bravery on 
active service; but her Majesty rarely, 
if ever, acted on her own initiative in 
the exercise of the prerogative of mer- 
cy, being content to leave a free hand 
to the Home Secretary, the Minister 
responsible for the maintenance of law 
and order in the realm. The King, 
nevertheless, could to-morrow on his 
own Royal authority, issue a general 
amnesty pardoning and releasing every 
prisoner in the gaols. 

“It is impossible for a man to be in 
two places at one time, unless he were 
a bird,” said Sir Boyle Roche in the 
Trish House of Commons. The law of 
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the Constitution attributes to the King 
the power to be in a thousand courts of 
justice at the same time. The “Court 
Circular” may state that yesterday his 
Majesty was at Windsor; but the Con- 
stitution insists that he was at the 
Law Courts in the Strand, and with 
every judge holding a court of assize 
throughout the country. If either of 
the parties in any action fails to ap- 
pear when the case is called he is non- 
suited, or, in other words, the case is 
dismissed. But the King in whose 
name many causes and prosecutions 
are instituted can never be non-suited, 
because, even if he be a thousand miles 
away, he is in court, nevertheless. 
Yet, though he is always pres- 
ent in all his courts, according 
to the Constitution, he cannot, 
according to that same strange au- 
thority, appear in any of the courts or 
dispense justice. The same contradic- 
tory theories apply in Parliament. The 
King is understood to be present at 
every sitting of the Legislature. But, 
as a matter of fact, he cannot constitu- 
tionally appear in Parliament except 
when he comes in state to the House of 
Lords, for the exercise of his preroga- 
tive of opening and proroguing Parlia- 
ment. He may also attend during a 
session for the purpose of giving the 
Royal assent to Bills. But his pres- 
ence on any other occasion would be 
regarded as an unconstitutional at- 
tempt to influence the debates by over- 
awing the assembly.. Queen Victoria, 
therefore, was never present in the 
House of Commons during the whole 
course of her long reign of sixty-three 
years; and the King will never again 
occupy the seat over the clock in the 
Feers’ Gallery, frora which as _ the 


Prince of Wales he so often listened 
to the debates of the Lower Chamber. 

Walter Bagehot who admits in “The 
English Constitution,” as already quot- 
ed, that the Sovereign by the exercise 
of his prerogative 


could break the 
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mightof Great Britain, and bring about 
irretrievable disaster while the Minis- 
ters look helplessly on, asserts that he 
has long ceased to have any legislative 
power, inasmuch as he is really power- 
less to veto any Bill which has passed 
through both Houses of Parliament. 
Writing of the Queen, Bagehot says: 
“She must sign her own death warrant 


if the two Houses unanimously 
send it up to her.” But the 
weight of evidence is the other 


way. While the King cannot amend 
er alter in any way a Bill, nearly all 
Constitutional authorities agree that he 
would act within his right in refusing 
his assent to it. It is true that the 
Royal assent has not been refused since 
Queen Anne declined to sign a Scotch 
Militia Bill; but the legislative veto 
still, undoubtedly, rests in the Sover- 
eign and may be exercised at any time. 

Yet considerable as are the prercga- 
tives of the King, his Majesty is sub- 
ject to some curious restrictions or 
disabilities, besides those already men- 
tioned. - He cannot, for instance, on his 
own personal responsibility, send a 
communication to, or receive a com- 
munication from, any other sovereign 
on a question of State. In 1829 the 
Duke of Wellington, then Prime Minis- 
ter, indirectly heard that the King, 
George IV, had received a letter from 
the King of Prussia requesting his Ma- 
jesty to vote for Prince Charles of 
Mecklenburg to be King of Greece, 
which had just wrested its independ- 
ence from the Turk, and that King 
George had given his assent. The 
Prime Minister wrote to his Foreign 
Secretary, the Earl of Aberdeen, indig- 
nantly complaining of the action of 
King George. “It is not usual for the 
King of England,” he said, “to receive 
from other sovereigns letters which do 
not pass through the hands of his Min- 
isters. Indeed, I have known instances 
of letters having been returned because 
copies were not sent with the sealed 
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letter, the copy being intended for the 
information of the Minister. But it is 
still more unusual and improper for the 
King to answer a letter from another 
sovereign without the advice of his 
Minister who, whether he advises or 
does not, is responsible if he knows of 
the letter being written.” Wellington 
urged Aberdeen to at once “entreat’’ the 
King not to answer the letter until he 
had heard from him again. It then 
appeared that the letter was from the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
to the Duke of Cumberland, written 
at the request of the King of Prussia, 
desiring that King George might be 
asked to support the candidature of 
Prince Charles. The King also prom- 
ised the Foreign Secretary that he 
would not commit himself on behalf of 
Prince Charles in his reply to the note 
from Prussia. But the Ministers were 
not satisfied. The Foreign Secretary 
wrote to the British Minister at Berlin 
desiring him to convey to the King of 
Prussia the intention of his Britannic 
Majesty to act in the matter’ solely 
under the advice of his responsible 
Minister. 

“Her Majesty cannot be supposed to 
have a private opinion apart from that 
of her responsible advisers.” So we 
ere gravely told by Sir Erskine May, 
the erudite Clerk of the House of Com- 
mons, referring to Queen Victoria, ii 
his standard work on “Parliamentary 
Practice.” The sentence is curiously 
phrased; but what, of course, it means 
is that the Sovereign must not be in- 
fluenced by his personal predilections 
in his attitude towards public affairs, 
at least to the extent of opposing, or re- 
fusing to act upon, the advice of his 
Ministers. In like manner, it is a 
breach of order in both houses of Par- 
liament to mention the name of the 
Sovereign with a view to affect the 
course of legislation. On December 
17, 1783, the House of Commons adopt- 
ed the following resolution:— 


Resolved—That it is now necessary 
to declare that to report any opinion, 
or pretended opinion, of his Majesty 
upon any bill, or other proceeding de- 
pending in either House of Parliament, 
with a view to influence the votes of 
Members, is a high crime and misde- 
meanor, derogatory to the honor of the 
Crown, a breach of the fundamental 
privileges of Parliament, and subver- 
sive of the Constitution of the country. 


On February 26, 1808, Tierney, speaking 
in the House of Commons said of Can- 
ning: “The right hon.‘gentleman has 
forfeited the good opinion of the coun- 
try, of the House and, as I believe, of 
his Sovereign.” The Speaker at once 
interposed and called Tierney to order 
for having introduced the personal 
opinion of the Sovereign into the de- 
bate. 

The Crown has, in theory, been shorn 
of none of its ancient rights and privi- 
leges. All the executive powers in- 
volved in the prerogative are still vest- 
ed in the Sovereign alone. But under 
the unwritten laws and customs of the 
Constitution, which have gradually 
grown up since the revolution of 1688, 
silently, as it were, and almost imper- 
ceptibly, the executive powers that are 
necessary to the smooth working of the 
Constitution are now put into operation 
solely on the advice and through the in- 
sirumentality of the Ministers. The old 
constitutional maxim: “The King can 
do no wrong,” which has come down 
to us from the far-off days when the 
“Divine right of Kings” was an article 
of religious belief, therefore obtains in 
the twentieth century, not in the sense 
that the King is personally infallible, 
but in the sense that if any evil or in- 
justice is wrought by the executive 
acts of Government which are done iu 
the Sovereign’s name, it is not the Sov- 
ereign that is to blame, but the Minis- 
ter on whose advice he exercises his 
Royal prerogative. Of course, the ex- 
tent to which the King directs his Min- 
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isters, or is himself controlled by them, 
depends upon his strength of will and 
obstinacy, and the pliancy of the Min- 
isters. George III generally succeed- 
ed in having his own way in policy and 
legislation. A plain, blunt and rather 
narrow-minded man, he could not un- 
derstand the subtleties of a Constitu- 
tion which told him in black and white 
that he was an absolute ruler incapable 
of ill-doing; and yet insisted by its un- 
written laws and customs that, in prac- 
tice, he must do nothing on his own re- 
sponsibility, but everything he is told 
by his Ministers. In 1799 he informed 
Dundas how pleased he was to learn 
that a union between Ireland and 
Great Britain was in contemplation. 
“But,” he added, “I hope it is not true 
that the Government is pledged to 
Good Words. 
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emancipate the Roman Catholics?” 
“No,” replied the Minister, “that will 
be a matter for future consideration.” 
The King protested that he could never 
consent to the emancipation of the Ro- 
man Catholics, as it would be a viola- 
tion of his coronation oath which bound 
him to uphold the Protestant suprem- 
acy. Dundas endeavored to explain 
that this oath applied to the King in 
his executive capacity and not as part 
of the Legislature. ‘None of your 
Scotch metaphysics, Mr. Dundas,” cried 
the monarch angrily. “None of your 
d—— Scotch metaphysics.” The incon- 
sistency between legal theory and ac- 
tual practice in the Constitution is, in- 
deed, somewhat bewildering. It is 
also amusing. 
Michael MacDonagh. 





A HERO IN DINGO SCRUBS. 


AN AUSTRALIAN SKETCH. 


This is a story—about the only one— 
of Job Falconer, boss of the Talbragar 
sheep-station up-country in New South 
Wales in the early eighties, when there 
were still runs in the Dingo Scrubs out 
of the hands of the banks, and yet 
squatters who lived on their stations. 

Job would never tell the story him- 
self, at least not complete; and as his 
family grew up he would become as 
angry as it was in his easy-going na- 
ture to become if reference were made 
to the incident in his presence. But 
his wife—little, plump, bright-eyed Ger- 
ty Falconer—often told the story with 
brightening eyes to women-friends over 
tea, and always to a new woman- 
friend, but always in the mysterious 
voice which women use in speaking of 
private matters amongst themselves. 
On such occasions she would be par- 
ticularly tender towards unconscious 
Job, and ruffle his thin sandy hair in 


a way that embarrassed him in com- 
rany—made him look as sheepish as an 
old big-horned ram that has just been 
shorn and turned amongst the ewes. 
Then, on parting, the woman-friend 
would give Job’s hand a squeeze that 
would surprise him mildly, and look at 
him as if she could love him. 

According to a theory of mine, Job, 
to fit the story, should have been tall 
and dark and stern, or gloomy and 
quick-tempered; but he wasn’t. He 
was fairly tall, but he was fresh-com- 
plexioned and sandy—his skin was pink 
to scarlet in some weathers, with 
blotches of umber—and his eyes were 
pale-gray; his big fdérehead loomed 
babyishly, his arms were short, and 
his legs bowed to the saddle. Alto- 
gether he was an awkward, unlovely 
bush-bird—on foot; in the saddle it was 
different. 

The incident was brought about by 
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Job’s recollection, still strong and vivid, 
of a certain occurrence many years be- 
fore. Job was a boy of fourteen when 
he saw his father’s horse come home 
riderless, circling and snorting up by 
the stockyard, head jerked down when- 
ever the hoof trod on one of the 
snapped ends of the bridle reins; the 
saddle twisted over the side, with 
bruised pommel and knee-pad broken 
off. Job’s father wasn’t hurt much; 
but Job’s mother, an emotional woman, 
and then in a delicate state of health, 
survived the shock for only three 
months. “She wasn’t quite right in her 
head,” they said, “from the day the 
borse came home till the last hour be- 
fore she died.” Strange to say, Job’s 
father, from whom Job _ inherited 
his seemingly placid nature, died 
three months after his wife. The doc- 
tor from the town was of the opinion 
that Job’s father must have “sustained 
irternal injuries” when the horse threw 
him. Doc. Wild (eccentric bush-doctor) 
reckoned that Job’s father was hurt in- 
side when his wife died, and hurt so 
badly that he couldn’t pull round; but 
doctors differ all over the world. 

Well, it came about in this way. Job 
Falconer had been married a year, and 
had lately started wool-raising on a 
pestoral lease he had taken up at Tal- 
bragar. It was a new run, with new 
slab-and-bark huts on the creek for a 
homestead, new shearing-shed, yards— 
wife and everything new, and he was 
expecting a baby. Job felt brand-new 
himself at the time, so he said. It was 
a lonely place for a young woman; but 
Gerty was a settler’s daughter. The 
newness took away some of the loneli- 
ness, she said, and there was truth in 
that. 

A  bush-home in the scrubs looks 
lonelier the older it gets, and ghostlier 
in the twilight, as the bark and slabs 
whiten, or rather grow gray, in fierce 
summers; and there’s nothing under 
God’s sky so weird, so aggressively 


lonely, as a deserted old home in the 
bush. 

Job’s. wife had a half-caste “gin” for 
company when Job was away on the 
run, and the nearest white woman—a 
hard but honest Lancashire woman 
from within the kicking radius in Lan- 
cashire, wife of a selector—was only 
seven miles away. She promised to be 
at hand, and came over two or three 
times a week; but Job grew restless as 
Gerty’s time grew near, and wished 
that he had insisted on sending her to 
the nearest town, thirty miles off, as 
originally proposed. Gerty’s mother, 
who lived in town, was coming to see 
ber over her trouble; Job had made ar- 
rangements with the town doctor; but 
prompt attendance could hardly be ex- 
pected of a doctor who was very busy, 
who was too fat to ride, and who lived 
thirty miles away. 

Job, in common with most bushmen 
and their families round there, had 
more faith in Doc. Wild, a weird Amer- 
ican, who made medicine in a sauce- 
pan, and worked more cures on bush- 
men than the other three doctors of 
the district—maybe because the bush- 
men had faith in him, or he knew the 
bush and bush constitutions, or per- 
haps because he’d do things which no 
“respectable practitioner’ dared do. 
I’ve described him in another story. 
Some said he was a quack, and some 
said he wasn’t. There are scores of 
wrecks and mysteries like him in the 
bush. He drank fearfully, and “on 
his own,” but was seldom incapable 
of prescribing or performing an opera- 
tion. Experienced bushmen preferred 
him three-quarters drunk; when per- 
fectly sober he was apt to be a bit 
shaky. He was tall and gaunt, and 
lad a pointed black moustache, bushy 
eyebrows and piercing black eyes. The 
worst of him was that his movements 
were eccentric. He lived where he 
happened to be; in a town hotel, in the 
hest room of a homestead, in the skil- 
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lion of a sly-grog-shanty, in a shearer’s 
or digger’s or shepherd’s or boundary- 
rider’s hut, in a surveyor’s camp, in a 
black fellow’s camp, or by a log in the 
lonely bush when the horrors were on 
him. It semed all one to him. He 
lost all his things sometimes, even his 
clothes; but he never lost a pig-skin 
bag which contained his surgical in- 
struments and papers—except once; 
then he gave the blacks five pounds to 
find it for him. 

His patients included all, from the 
big squatter to Black Jimmy; and he 
rode as far and fast to a squatter’s 
home as to a swagman’s camp. When 
uothing was to be expected from a poor 
selector or a station-hand, and the doc- 
tor was hard up, he went to the squat- 
ter for a few pounds. He had occa- 
sionally been offered checks of fifty 
and a hundred pounds by squatters for 
“pulling round” their wives or chil- 
dren; but such offers always angered 
bim. When he asked for five pounds 
he resented being offered a ten-pound 
cheek. He once, under the influence of 
his demon, sued a doctor for alleging 
that he held no diploma; but the magis- 
trates, on reading certain papers, sug- 
gested a settlement out of court, which 
both doctors agreed to, the other doctor 
apologizing briefly in the local paper. It 
was noticed thereafter that the magis- 
trate and town doctors treated Doc. 
Wild with great respect—even at his 
worst. The thing was never ex- 
plained, and the case deepened the 
mystery which surrounded Doc. Wild. 

As Job Falconer’s crisis approached 
Doc. Wild was located at a shanty on 
the main road, about half-way between 
Job’s station and the town; township 
of Come-by-Chance—expressive name; 
and the shanty was the Dead Dingo 
Hotel, kept by James Myles, who was 
known as Poisonous Jimmy, either as 
a compliment to or a libel on the liquor 
he sold. Job’s brother,Mac was sta- 


tioned at the Dead Dingo Hotel, with 
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instructions to hang around on some 
pretence, and see that the doctor didn’t 
either drink himself into delirium 
tremens or get sober enough to become 
restless; to prevent his going away, or 
te follow him if he did; and to bring 
him to the station in about a week’s 
time. Mac—rather more _ careless, 
brighter and more energetic than his 
brother—was carrying out these in- 
structions while pretending, with 
rather great success, to be himself on 
the spree at the shanty. 

One morning early in the specified 
week, Job’s uneasiness was suddenly 
increased by certain symptoms; so he 
sent the black-boy for the neighbor's 
wife, and decided to ride to Come-by- 
Chance to hurry out Gerty’s mother, 
and see, by the way, how Doc. Wild 
and Mac were getting on. On the ar- 
rival of the neighbor’s wife, who drove 
cver in a spring-cart, Job mounted his 
horse, a freshly broken filly, and start- 
ed. 

“Don’t be anxious, Job,” said Gerty 
as he bent down to kiss her. “We'll be 
ell right. Wait! you’d better take the 
gun—you might see those dingoes 
again. I'll get it for you.” 

The dingoes (native dogs) were very 
bad amongst the sheep, and Job and 
Gerty had started three together close 
to the track the last time they were out 
in company—without the gun of course. 
Gerty took the loaded gun carefully 
down from its straps on the bedroom 
wall, carried it out and handed it up to 
Job, who bent and kissed her again; 
she brought the powder and shot flasks, 
got another kiss, and then he rode off. 

It was a hot day—the beginning of a 
long drought, as Job found to his bitter 
cost. He followed the track for five 
or six miles through the thick, monoto- 
nous scrub, and then turned off to make 
a short cut to the main road across a 
big, ring-barked flat. The tall gum- 
trees had been ring-barked (a ring of 
bark taken out round the butts), or 
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rather “sapped’’—that is, a ring cut in 
through the sap—in order to kill them, 
so that the little strength in the poor 
soil should not be drawn out by the 
living roots, and the natural grass on 
which the Australian’s stock depends 
should have a better show. For three 
or four miles the hard dead trees raised 
their barkless and whitened trunks and 
leafless branches, and the gray-and- 
brown grass stood tall between, dying 
in the first breath of the coming 
drought. All was becoming gray and 
ashen here, the heat blazing and danc- 
ing across objects, and the pale brassy 
dome of the sky cloudless over all, the 
sun a glaring white disc with its edges 
almost melting into the sky. Job held 
his gun carelessly ready—it was a 
double-barrelled muzzleloader, one 
barrel smooth-bore for shot, and the 
ether rifled—and he kept a lookout for 
dingoes. He was saving his horse for 
a long ride, jogging along in a careless 
bush-fashion, hitched a little to one 
side; and I’m not sure that he didn’t 
have a leg thrown up and across in 
front of the pommel of his saddle. He 
was riding along, and thinking fatherly 
thoughts in advance perhaps, when 
suddenly a great, black, greasy-looking 
iguana scuttled off from the side of the 
track, amongst the dry tufts of grass 
and shreds of dead bark, and started 
up a sapling. “It was a whopper,” 
Job said afterwards. “Must have been 
over six feet, and a foot across the 
body. It scared me nearly as much 
as the filly.” 

The filly shied off like a rocket. Job 
kept his seat instinctively, as was natu- 
ral to him; but, before he could more 
than grab at the rein lying loosely on 
the pommel, the filly “fetched up” 
against a dead box-tree, hard as cast- 
iron; and Job’sleft leg was jammed from 
stirrup to pocket. “I felt the blood 
flare up,” he said, “and I knowed that 
that’—Job swore now and then in an 
easy-going way—"I knowed that that 


blanky leg was broken all right. [I 
threw the gun from me and freed the 
left foot from the stirrup with my 
hand, and managed to fall to the right, 
as the filly started off again.” 

What follows comes from the state- 
ments of Doc. Wild and Mac Falconer, 
end Job’s own “wanderings in his 
mind,” as he called them. “They took 
a blanky mean advantage of me,” he 
said, “when they had me down and I 
couldn’t talk sense.” 

The filly eircled off a bit, amd then 
stood staring—as a mob of brumbies 
(wild horses—shot to save grass, for 
horse-hair, and because of the scrub 
stallions getting amongst station stock) 
when fired at will sometimes stand 
watching the smoke. Job’s leg was 
smashed badly, and the pain must have 
been terrible; but he thought then in- 
stantaneously, as men do in a fix. No 
doubt the scene at the lonely bush- 
house of his boyhood flashed before 
him; his father’s horse appeared rider- 
less, and he saw the look in his moth- 
er’s eyes— 

Now, a bushman’s first, best and 
quickest chance in a fix like Job’s is 
that his horse goes home riderless, the 
alarm is raised, and the horse’s tracks 
are followed back to him; otherwise he 
might lie for days or weeks, till the 
growing grass buried his mouldering 
bones. 

The place where Job lay was 
an old sheep-track across a flat where 
few might have occasion to come for 
months; but he did not consider this. 
He crawled to his gun, then to a log, 
dragging gun and smashed leg after 
him. How he did it he doesn’t know. 
Half-lying on one side, he rested the 
barrel on the log, took aim at the filly, 
pulled both triggers, and then fell over 
and lay with his head against the log; 
and the gun-barrel, sliding down, rested 
on his neck. He had fainted. The 
crows were interested, and the ants 
would come by-and-by. 
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Doc. Wild had inspirations; anyway 
he did things which seemed, after they 
were done, to have been suggested by 
inspiration, and in no other possible 
way. He often turned up where and 
when he was wanted above all men, 
and at no other time. He had gypsy 
blood, they said; but anyway, being the 
mystery he was, and having the face 
he had, and living the life he lived, 
and doing the things he did, it was 
quite probable that he was more nearly 
in touch than we with that awful, in- 
visible world all round and between us, 
of which we only see distorted faces 
and hear disjointed utterances when 
we are “suffering a recovery” or going 
mad. 

On the morning of Job’s accident, and 
after a long brooding silence, Doc. Wild 
suddenly said to Mac Falconer: 

“Get the hosses, Mac. We'll go to 
the station.” 

Mac, used to the doctor’s eccentrici- 
ties, went to see about the horses. 

Then, who should drive up but Mrs. 
Spencer, Job’s mother-in-law, on her 
way from the town to the station. She 
stayed to have a cup of tea and give 
her horses a feed. She was square- 
faced, and was considered a_ rather 
hard and practical woman; but she had 
plenty of solid flesh, good sympathetic 
common sense, and deep-set and hu- 
morous blue eyes. She lived in the 
town comfortably on the interest of 
some money which her husband had 
left in the bank, and drove an Ameri- 
can wagonette with a good width and 
length of “tray” behind; and on this 
occasion she had a pole and two horses. 
In the trap was a new mattress and 
pillows, a generous pair of new white 
blankets, and boxes containing neces- 
saries, delicacies and luxuries. All 
round, she was an excellent mother-in- 
law for a man to have on hand at a 
critical time. 


Speaking of the mother-in-law, I 


would like to put in a word for her 
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right here. She is yniversally consid- 
ered a nuisance in times of peace and 
comfort; but when illness or serious 
trouble comes home, then it’s “Write 
to mother!” “Wire for mother!” “Send 
some one to fetch mother!” “I’ll go and 
bring mother!” If she is not near: 
“Oh, I wish mother was here!” “If 
mother were only near!” When she is 
on the spot, hear the anxious son-in- 
law: “Don’t you go, mother! You'll 
stay—won’t you, mother—till we're all 
right? IT’ll get some one to look after 
your house, mother, while you’re here.” 
But Job Falconer was fond of his 
mother-in-law at all times. 

Mac had some trouble in finding and 
eatching one of the horses. Mrs. 
Spencer drove on, and Mac and the 
doctor caught up to her about a mile 
before she reached the homestead 
track, which turned in through the 
scrubs at the corner of the big ring- 
barked flat. 

Doc. Wild and Mac followed the cart- 
road, and as they jogged along on the 
edge of the scrub the doctor glanced 
once or twice across the flat through 
the dead, naked branches. Mac looked 
that way. The crows were hopping 
about the branches of a tree away out 
in the middle of the flat, flopping down 
from branch to branch to the grass, 
then rising hurriedly and circling. 

“Dead beast there!” said Mac, out of 
bis bushcraft. 

“No, dying,” said Doc. Wild, with 
less bush experience but more in- 
tellect. 

“There’s some steers of Job’s out 
there somewhere,” muttered Mac. 
Then, suddenly, “It ain’t drought— it’s 
the ploorer at last, or I’m blanked!” 

Mac feared the advent of that cattle- 
plague pleuro-pneumonia, which was 
raging on some stations, but had hith- 
erto kept clear of Job’s run. 

“We'll go and see if you like,” sug- 
gested Doc. Wild. 

They turned out across the flat, the 
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horses, picking their way amongst the 
dried tufts and fallen branches. 

“There ain’t no sign o’ cattle theer,”’ 
said the doctor. “More likely a ewe 
in trouble about her lamb.” 

“Or the blanky dingoes at a sheep,” 
said Mac. I wish we had a gun; might 
get a shot at them.” 

Doc. Wild hitched the skirts of a long 

China silk coat he wore free of a hip- 
pocket. He always carried a revol- 
ver. . 
“In case I feel obliged to shoot a first 
person singular one of these hot days,” 
he explained once—whereat bushmen 
scratched the backs of their heads and 
thought feebly, without result. “We'd 
never git near enough for a shot,” the 
doctor said; then he commenced to hum 
fragments from a bush-song about the 
finding of a lost bushman in the last 
stages of death from thirst:— 


The crows kept flyin’ up, boys! 
The crows kept flyin’ up! 

The dog, he seen and whimpered, boys, 
Though he was but a pup. 


“It must be somethin’ or other,” mut- 
tered Mac. “Look at them blanky 
crows!” 


The lost was found, we brought him 
round, 
And took him from the place, 
While the ants was swarmin’ on the 
ground, 
An’ the crows was sayin’ grace. 


“Hilloa! what’s that?” cried Mac, 
who was a little in advance, and rode 
a tall horse. 

It was Job’s filly lying saddled and 
bridled, with a rifle-bullet through 
shoulder and chest, as they found on 
subsequent examination, and her head 
full of kangaroo-shot. She was 
feebly rocking her head against the 
ground, and marking the dust with her 
hoof, as if trying to write the reason 
there. 

The doctor drew his revolver, took a 


cartridge from his waistcoat-pocket, 
and put the filly out of her misery in a 
very scientific manner; them something 
—professional instinct or the something 
supernatural about the doctor—led him 
straight to the log, hidden in the grass, 
where Job lay as we left him, and 
about fifty yards from the dead filly, 
which must have staggered a few 
yards off after being shot. 

Mac followed, shaking violently. 
“Oh, my God!” he cried, with the wom- 
an in his voice and his face so pale 
that his freckles stood out like buttons, 
as the doctor said afterwards. “Oh, 
my God! he’s shot hisself!”’ 

“No, he hasn’t,” said the doctor, deft- 
ly turning Job into a healthier position, 
with his head from under the log and 
his mouth to the air. He ran his eyes 
and hands over him, and Job moaned. 
“He’s got a broken leg,” said the doc- 
tor. Even then he couldn’t resist mak- 
ing a characteristic remark, half to 
himself: “A man doesn’t shoot himself 
when he’s going to be made a lawful 
father for the first time—unless he can 
see a long way into the future.” Then 
he took out his whisky-flash and said 
briskly to Mac, “Leave me your water- 
bag’”’—Mac carried a canvas water-bag 
slung under his horse’s neck—‘‘and ride 
back to the track, stop Mrs. Spencer, 
and bring the wagonette here. Tell her 
it’s only a broken leg.” 

Mac mounted and rode off at a break- 
reck pace. 

As he worked, the doctor muttered, 
“He shot his horse. That’s what gits 
me. The fool might have lain here for 
& week. I'd never have suspected 
spite in that carcass—and I ought to 
know men.” 

But as Job came round a little Doc. 
Wild was enlightened. 

“Where’s the filly?’ cried Job sud- 
denly, between groans. 

“She’s all right.” said the doctor in a 
tone that might have been resentfully 
envious. 
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“Stop her!” cried Job struggling to 
rise. “Stop her!—O God! my leg.” 

“Keep quiet, you fool!’ 

“Stop her!” yelled Job. 

“Why stop her?’ asked the doctor. 
“She won’t go fur,” he added. 

“She'll go home to Gerty,” shouted 
Job. “Stop her! stop her!’ 

“Oh—ho!” drawled the doctor to him- 
self. “I might have guessed that; and 
I ought to know men.” 

“Don’t take me home!” demanded 
Job in a semi-sensible interval. “Take 
me to Poisonous Jimmy’s, and tell 
Gerty I’m on the spree.” 

When Mac and Mrs. Spencer returned 
with the wagonette, Doc. Wild was in 
his shirt-sleeves, his Chinese silk coat 
having gone for bandages. The lower 
half of Job’s trouser-leg and his elastic- 
side boot lay on the ground, neatly cut 
off, and his bandaged leg was sand- 
wiched between two strips of bark, 
with grass stuffed in the hollows, and 
bound by saddle-straps. 

“That’s all I can do for him for the 
present.” 

Mrs. Spencer was a strong woman 
mentally, but she arrived rather pale 
and a litle shaky; nevertheless she 
called out as soon as she got within 
earshot of the doctor: 

“What’s Job been doing now?” Job, 
by the way, had never been remarkable 
for doing anything. 

“He’s got his leg broke, and shot his 
horse,” replied the doctor. “But,” he 
added, ‘“‘whether he’s been a hero or a 
fool I dunno. Anyway, it’s a mess all 
round.” 

They unrolled the bed, blankets and 
pillows in the bottom of the trap, 
backed it against the log to have a step, 
and got Jobin. It was a ticklish job, 
but they had to manage it; Job, mad- 
dened by pain and heat, and only kept 
from fainting by whisky, groaning and 
raving and yelling to them to stop his 
horse. 

“Lucky we got him before the ants 
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did,” muttered the doctor. Then he 
had an inspiration. ‘You bring him on 
to the shepherd’s hut this side the sta- 
tion. We must leave him there. Drive 
carefully, and pour brandy into him 
now and then; when the brandy’s done 
pour whisky, then gin; keep the rum 
till the last.” The doctor had put a 
supply of spirits in the wagonette at 
Poisonous Jimmy’s. “I'll take Mac’s 
horse and ride on and send Peter, the 
station-hand, back to the hut to meet 
you. I'll be back myself if I can. This 
business will hurry up things at the 
station.” 

Which last was one of these appar- 
ently insane remarks of the doctor's 
which no sane and sober man could 
fathom or see a reason for—except in 
Doc. Wild’s madness. The doctor rode 
off at a gallop. The burden of Job’s 
raving, all the way, was of the dead 
filly: 

“Stop her! She must not go home to 
Gerty! God, help me shoot!—Whoa! 
Whoa, there! Cope—cope—cope! Steady, 
Jessie, old girl.” Jessie was the filly’s 
name. “Aim straight—aim straight! 
Ah! I’ve missed!—Stop her!” 

“I never met a character like that 
inside a man that looked like Job on 
the outside,” commented the doctor af- 
terwards. “I’ve met men behind revol- 
vers and big moustaches in California; 
but I’ve met a derned sight more men 
behind nothing but a good-natured grin 
here in Australia. These lanky, sawny 
bushmen will do things in an easy-go- 
ing way some day that'll make the Old 
World sit up and think hard.” 

He reached the station in time, and 
twenty minutes or half-an-hour later he 
left the case in the hands of the Lan- 
cashire woman, whom he saw reason 
to admire, and rode back to the hut to 
help Job, whom they soon fixed up as 
comfortably as possible. 

They humbugged Mrs. Falconer first 
with a yarn of Job’s alleged phenome- 
ral shyness, and gradually as she grew 
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stronger and the truth less important 
they told it to her; and so, instead of 
Job being pushed, scarlet-faced, into 
the bedroom to see his first-born, Gerty 
Falconer herself took the child down 
to the hut, and so presented Uncle Job 
with my first and favorite cousin and 
bush-chum. 

Doc. Wild stayed round until he saw 
Job comfortably moved to the home- 
stead; then he prepared to depart. 

“I’m sorry,” said Job, who was still 
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weak—“I’m sorry for that there filly. 
I was breaking her into side-saddle for 
Gerty when she should get about. I 
wouldn’t have lost her for twenty 
quid.” 

“Never mind, Job,” said the doctor. 
“TI, too, once shot an animal I was fond 
of—and for the sake of a woman; but 
that animal walked on two legs and 
wore trousers. Good-bye, Job.” 

And he left for Poisonous Jimmy’s. 

Henry Lawson. 





TO SOME LATTER-DAY POETS. 


Unhappy souls, that simulate the pains 
Of grief ye have not felt, put on the guise 
Of world-worn pilgrims, scourg’d with icy rains 
And rough blasts of unfriendly skies; 
Wan poets, moaning blandly for your sins, 
Robb’d of the zest which made the sinning sweet,— 
Poor sorry brooders on the old wine-skins 
Illusion emptied at your feet! 


Ie there no impulse still can stir your blood? 
Is there not yet some glory in man’s strife, 
Some peace in love, some joy in ill withstood,— 
A charm and ecstasy in life? 
Are ye content to go like drunkards, dull’d 
With opium-fumes, from hour to languorous hour, 
The laws that bound you to your kind annull’d, 
And pleasure canker’d in the flow’r? 


Pass on to whatsoever limbo yawns 
For such frail, pulseless mockers of men’s woe; 
Who see, through your false tears, the April dawns 
Break, and the silver streamlets flow; 
Who hear the young child’s babble, bruise the gold 
Of buttercup and primrose where ye tread, 
Moaning, “Satiety has made us cold— 
We are already with the dead.” 


The Academy. 
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AN OBJECT-LESSON. 


“So, Margaret, you have actually 
sent them to school!” 

The speaker gave her hat the right 
tilt in the glass as she spoke; behind 
her Robin lay buried in an arm-chair, 
deaf and blind to everything except 
the book in front of him, which he was 
propping up against a cushion. 

“Yes,” said his Mother. “Life had 
become too strenuous. Perpetual me- 
diation between the children and Hen- 
riette was wearing me to a shadow. 
They go to school now every morning.” 

“Then you are going to honor the 
frivolous world with an occasional 
glimpse of your presence, I suppose.” 

The Mother laughed. “I hope so,” 
she said, “although it will probably 
not realize the honor. All the same, 
Kitty, I’m going to see more of my 
friends now, among other things.’ 

“Good!” cried Kitty, clapping her 
hands, “good! good! good! Come and 
see ‘The Fool’s Folly’ to-night! I’ve 
made up a party to dine at Prince’s and 
go to the theatre. Do now, there’s a 
dear!—just to inaugurate the new era 
—isn’t that the phrase?” 

“I should love it,” said the Mother. 
“IT haven’t done anything nice for so 
long. What time do you dine?’ 

“Early,” replied Kitty, “there’s no 
first piece. But look here, why not let 
me pick you up on the way? ‘Could 
you be ready by haif-past six?” 

“Oh yes, quite easily. I have noth- 
ing to do this afternoon but just heip 
the children a little with their prepara- 
tion.” 

Kitty screwed up her mouth. “Oh, 
Margaret, Margaret, what a warning 
you are to girls about to marry! Well, 
I can’t stay now; I’ve a hundred things 
to do. Aw revoir, den’t forget half-past 
six.” As she moved towards the door 


her glance rested on Robin. “He seems 


peaceful,” she said. “Do you think he 
is really reading?” 

“I should say it was obvious,” an- 
swered the Mother. 

Kitty shook her head. “One never 
knows,” she said; “it’s probably only a 
blind to conceal some new villainy.” 

Mother was upin arms. “How dare 
you?” she said indignantly. “He's a 
darling!” 

“Oh I know he’s a darling,” answered 
Kitty placidly; “so is the other one; 
they’re both darlings. I can’t imagine 
how you ever found a school good 
enough for them.” 

“I didn’t,” answered the Mother, fall- 
ing into the trap. ‘Mrs. Ponsonby 
found it and she sends Peter there. 
It’s so delightful, a sort of extension of 
the Kindergarten system, if you know 
what that is!” 

“Of course I know,” said Kitty saga- 
ciously. “I went into a Kindergarten 
once when they were having an object- 
lesson; it was on the silk-worm, and 
they were all crawling about on the 
floor.” 

“Kitty, you are quite incorrigible,” 
said the Mother. “Be off to your hun- 
dred impossible frivolities.” 

Kitty laughed. “Good-bye,” she 
called out, as she circled down the end- 
less staircase from her friend’s flat. 
“Look pretty and don’t be late!” 

The Mother went back to the draw- 
ing-room with a smile on her lips; it 
would be very pleasant to her to be, 
with a good conscience, once more an 
irresponsible among the _ irresponsi- 
bles. Of late she had become rather 
more tied to her children than she 
either desired or approved, and it was 
a relief to have the responsibility of 
their education lifted from her shoul- 
ders for the greater part of each day. 

Their training was to be conducted 
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by experts whose business it was to fit 
them for after education by a carefully 
planned system, by which they were 
to be taught no mysterious and incom- 
prehensible facts and dates, but to be 
guided delightfully through the ele- 
mentary stages of knowledge until they 
were able to apply the methods they 
had learnt not only to the routine of 
the public school but to the problems 
of life itself. It had seemed a delight- 
ful task to their Mother to be able to 
help at all in a work carried out in 
such a spirit and with such ideals, and 
she had joyfully undertaken to super- 
intend their daily preparation. She 
was turning these things over dreamily 
ir. her mind, when the voice of Robin 
broke into her meditations. “Mother, 
who was Hector?” 

The Mother looked at Robin vaguely; 
her thoughts could not travel quickly 
te such a remote personage. “Who 
was who, dear?” she said to gain 
breath.” 

“Hector,” repeated Robin, impatient- 
ly, tapping the ground with his one 
available foot, the other being curled 
under him. 

“Hector?” Her voice sounded faint 
and far-off, but as she went on she 
gained courage. “Hector was a Greek 
end a hero—that means a very brave 
man. You will read about him some 
day.” 

“Thank you. I’m reading about him 
now.” 

The Mother took up her needle and 
began to work vigorously. What was 
the name of that dusty black book that 
had stood in the corner of the study 
book-shelf at home? Ah yes, she re- 
membered—Smith’s “Smaller Classical 
Dictionary.” “I shall write home for it 
to-morrow,” she said to herself. 

Before her new needlefu! of silk had 
spread itself out, she became aware of 
Robin’s eyes fixed upon her with a 
puzzled expression. “‘What is it, dear?” 
she asked. “Are you reading about 


something that you cannot under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, Mother,” he replied in a dissat- 
istied voice; “I cannot understand how 
Hector was Priam’s son, if he was a 
Greek, for Priam was King of Troy, 
wasn’t he? Perhaps it is a mistake, 
though. He may not have been Pri- 
a2m’s son at all, or Priam may not have 
been King of Troy. Do you think it is 
& mistake?” 

“Oh no,” said the Mother quickly, “it 
isn’t a mistake. I forgot; how stupid 
of me! Of course Hector was Priam’s 
son and a Trojan. It was the Trojans 
who made that big wooden horse you 
know; you will read about that too, 
some day.” 

This time Robin laid his book down 
and stared hard at his Mother. <A 
suspicion began to force his mind un- 
easily. She was wrong again! Could 
it be possible that she didn’t know that 
t was Grecian cunning that had de- 
vised the horse? His Mother, mean- 
while, drew her needle placidly in and 
cut of her work. If it had been possi- 
ble, at that moment, for her to 
have seen Jack outside the nursery 
cupboard, disembowelled for the occa- 
sion and stuffed full of Greek warriors 
in khaki, she would have realized thu 
he was awaiting the shades of night, 
when Toby’s dolls and the gollywog 
would steal out silently and pull him 
into Troy Town, and then such a mis- 
take would have been impossible. 

Robin watched the unvarying needle 
restlessly. He was burning to gauge 
his Mother’s knowledge of these won- 
derful pew things, which, for a grown- 
up person, appeared to him to be sur- 
prisingly inadequate. Suddenly he 
spoke. ‘Mother, what is the French 
for ornithorhynchus?” 

This time Mother had no qualms; 
she answered smiling and prompt: “My 
dear child, I haven’t the faintest no- 
tion.” 

“Perhaps you know the French for 
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duck-billed platypus?” Robin’s voice 
grew stern. “It means the same 
thing.” 

“No, nor that either.” 

“Well then—water-mole?” 

“No.” 

Robin kept his grave stare full on 
his Mother’s face; matters seemed to 
him to be serious. “What a terrible 
lot of things there are that you don’t 
know about, Mother,” he said. 

“Terrible!” the Mother confessed. “If 
you began counting now and went on 
counting all your life, you wouldn't 
come to the end.” 

“Is that true? asked Robin alarmed. 

“As true as you are you and I am I,” 
answered the Mother. 

Robin turned away plunged in gloom; 
his apprehension was realized, for out 
of her own mouth was she condemned. 

“T wonder if that is what Miss Mac- 
Tavish meant by invincible ignorance,” 
he said slowly. 

The Mother absolutely jumped at the 
priggishness of his manner. The sys- 
tem was growing startling in its ef- 
fects. “I wonder,” she said simply. 
She had kept her amusement bravely 
out of her face, but Robin caught the 
suspicion of a twinkle in her eye and 
wriggled uncomfortably in his chair; 
still, in a way she had confessed to in- 
vincible ignorance, whereas he had 
given her credit for omniscience, and it 
was a rude jolt. 

“Mother,” he began and paused, his 
desire to wriggle growing more pro- 
nounced and the red mounting to his 
cheeks. 

“Well, dear,” said the mother. 

“Couldn’t you—” he stopped again, 
and this time his blushes crept to the 
edge of his smock—“couldn’t you—no 
one would know, you see—they would 
think you were a sort of teacher.” 

“Couldn’t I do what?” asked the 
Mother laying down her work. 

“Come with us—not into the boot- 
room of course, but just into the school- 
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room—to learn about things with the 
other children?’ 

It was out now, and he would have 
given his new paint-box and his pop- 
gun not to have spoken. His feet had 
wandered into that bewildering border- 
land which, in common with all chil- 
dren, he instinctively avoided, the 
place where mysteries abounded, where 
people laughed at things that had no 
humor in them and became of a sud- 
den red with anger at nothing at all, 
the place that was full of strange hints, 
wearying complications and stinging 
ridicule. He felt painfully lost as, hot 
end angry, with the tears sparkling on 
bis lashes, he watched the effect of his 
suggestion on his Mother. Her self-con- 
trol had completely given way and she 
was laughing with tears (such different 
tears) in her eyes, for the self-sufficien- 
cy of the small mite semed to her to be 
so tremendous. 

At last the situation became intoler- 
able and Robin spoke. “Don’t, Moth- 
er,” he said, kicking the chair, “don’t, 
don’t, it’s horrible of you!” 

Then the Mother paused and her 
laughter gave way under a sense of 
compunction, for Robin turned from 
her, letting fall those insistent drops 
called up by her ridicule. She threw 
away her work and opened her arms. 
“Dear love,” she cried, “what a wicked 
cruel Mother you have got! There, 
there, she will never laugh at you 
again! Come and sit on her lap and 
talk about wisdom.” 

After tea the children came in to do 
their preparation. The Mother looked 
at the clock; it was half-past five and 
Kitty was coming at half-past six; she 
had to dress, but she decided to get 
their lessons well started before leav- 
ing them to their own devices and Hen- 
riette. She took her seat at the end of 


“the table and opened the little black 


book in which was written the list of 
subjects for daily preparation. “Write 
object-lesson;” as her eye fell on the 
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phrase she thought of Kitty’s silk- 
worms and smiled. “Now then, chil- 
dren, you had better begin with your 
object-lesson; at least Robin had; I will 
give Toby something else to do. Be 
quick, Robin dear,” she said, pushing 
his exercise-book and a pen across the 
table to him. 

“What am I to do?’ asked Robin 
picking up the book. 

“Do? Why, write down all you can 
remember of your object-lesson to be 
sure.” 

Robin looked blankly in front of him. 
“But I don’t remember anything about 
it at all,” he said. “I—I don’t think 
I could have been paying atten- 
tion.” 

“But, my dear,” said the Mother, 
“vou must remember what it was 
about. Come now, think.” 

Robin contorted his face and stared 
first up at the ceiling and then at the 
floor and then out of the window. He 
-wriggled, and twisted his feet round 
the legs of the chair, and rubbed his 
fingers in his hair but all to no purpose. 
“If you could give me a hint of how it 
began, I could go on,” he said. 

“But I can’t give you a hint, I wasn’t 
there,” said the Mother. “Can you 
remember what the object-lesson was 
about, Toby?” 

“No,” said Toby sorrowfully, “I can’t 


remember; I ecouldn’t have been paying 


attention either. Perhaps it was leaves. 
Was it leaves or teeth, Robin? Don’t 
you remember ‘What are the three 
ways of using your teeth besides eat- 
ing?” 

“No.” Robin shook his head. “It 
wasn’t teeth; we did that a long time 
ago and it wasn’t leaves either, for it 
was only yesterday that I was thinking 
how funny it was that leaves should 
have stomachs.” 

“What, dear?” asked his Mother in 
surprise. 


“Stomachs,” said Robin. “I think it 


was stomachs that Miss MacTavish 
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said—anyhow that is what I wrote 
down.” 

“Have you got the book there?” asked 
the Mother in some bewilderment, for- 
getting the need of haste in her curios- 
ity. “Can you find the place?” 

“Of course I can,” answered Robin 
briskly turning over the pages of his 
exercise-book. “Here it is! ‘Leaves 
have a large surface for their size. The 
stomachs are found at the back of the 
leaf.’ ” 

“Stomata!”’ exclaimed Mother sud- 
denly with dawning comprehension. 

“Stomata!”’ repeated Robin after her 
as though it were a password—“why?” 

The Mother was non-plussed; there 
appeared to be no answer to such a 


question. Robin continued, “What a 
funny word, Mother! What does it 
mean?” 


“You had the object-lesson, Robin,” 
answered his Mother severely, “I 
hadn’t. If you don’t understand it 
now, you had better ask Miss MacTav- 
ish to explain it to you. I haven’t time 
to teach you botany. Come along, we 
really must get on quicker.” 

“But I do understand all Miss Mac- 
Tavish says,” returned Robin offended. 
“It is only—” 

“Perhaps,” interrupted Toby pleas- 
antly, a smile illuminating his face, 
“perhaps the lesson was on pickle- 
sticks.” 

The Mother’s fingers beat an impa- 
tient tattoo on the table. “Children, 
children,” she said, “we have no time 
tc talk. What are picklesticks, Toby?” 

“You said that we hadn’t any time 
to talk,” answered Toby sulkily, “and 
now you talk yourself.” 

“Answer my question.” 

“Well, now,” answered Toby gravely, 
“if you wtre building a nest ina 
pond—” 

The Mother leant back with a jerk; 
at that moment she would have wel- 
comed the Mad Hatter for a little rele- 
vant conversation. Robin put his hand 
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ever hers soothingly. “He. means 
sticklebacks, Mummy dear; he only 
calls them picklesticks. You know 
that sticklebacks always—” 

“Robin,” said his Mother in even 
tones, the result of successful self-re- 
pression, “we have no time to talk. 
Write ‘Object Lesson III’ at the top 
of the page.” 

Robin clutched his pen and in slow 
upright letters did as he was told. 
“What next, Mummy?’ he asked with 
imperturbable good-humor. “I’ve writ- 
ten that ever so nicely.” 

“Well, what is the object-lesson 
about?” 

“That’s just what we don’t know! 
Aren’t you going to tell us? Whatever 
was the good of beginning it at all if 
you don’t know either? I can’t write 
an object-lesson that nobody knows!’’ 

The Mother groaned inwardly. The 
hands of the clock were moving inexor- 
ably onwards; more than twenty min- 
utes had passed and the little hand 
was near the hour. “I shall never 
see ‘A Fool’s Folly’ at this rate,” she 
thought; “not outside of my own flat at 
all events.” 

Suddenly Toby withdrew his eyes 
from staring into vacancy, and fixed 
them on his Mother. “I’ve remem- 
bered, Mummy,” he said, “I’ve remem- 
bered! Volcanoes!” 

“Volcanoes!” exclaimed Robin, “tru- 


ly? Shall I write down volcanoes, 
Mother?” 

The Mother hesitated. ‘Well, really, 
I don’t know,” she said. “If you don’t 


remember a word of the lesson, what 
you write won’t be your own composi- 
tion, will it?” 

“What's composition?” 

“Well, your own make up, your own 
words, your own ideas.” 

“Oh yes, it will,” said Robin cheer- 
fully. “I shall remember my ideas di- 
rectly Toby tells me them. I’m begin- 
ring to remember now. Go on, Toby. 
What about volcanoes?” 
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“Well,” said Toby sententiously, “the 
inside of the earth is very hot and vol- 
canoes connect with it.” 

It sounded promising. The Mother 
took heart of grace as she heard Hen- 
riette putting out her evening things; 
at the same time her eyes avoided the 
clock. 

“How do you mean?” asked Robin, 
biting the end of his pen. 

“I shall have to begin at the begin- 
ning,” answered Toby gravely, “and if 
you will sit very quiet, I will tell you 
about it. It is most interesting.” 

“Pooh, you needn’t think such an aw- 
ful lot of yourself, because you happen 
to have been listening! It’s just a 
fluke that I didn’t hear as well as 


-you.” 


“The beginning is that once upon a 
time the earth was a little bit of the 
sun,” said Toby, ignoring his brother’s 
remark. “Do you understand, Robin?” 

Robin nodded. 

“Well, one day the earth got wrig- 
gled off because the sun went on twist- 
ing about and going on—from hotness 
I suppose. Do you understand, Robin?” 

Robin nodded again. “It was boiling 
perhaps,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Toby. “It was boil- 
ing and the little bit was boiling too; 
but the little bit was such a teeny 
weeny little bit, that its outside soon 
got cold and then God made the 
Garden of Eden and Adam and 
Eve.” 

“What a funny object-lesson, Toby,” 
said Robin, looking at his brother 
doubtfully. “Are you sure that—” 

“Be quiet. You said that you didn’t 
remember a word about it. I’m going 
on. The inside, you see, didn’t matter 
tc Adam and Eve any more than it does 
to us, so it went on boiling and it goes 
on boiling now. and when it over-boils 
it squirts up stuff, and that’s volca- 
noes.” 

“How do you spell volcanoes, Mother 
dear?” asked Robin, preparing to write 
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down all the information he had just 
received, 

But the Mother didn’t answer; she 
was.turning over the leaves of the 
note-book with a puzzled expression on 
her face. “I can’t make it out at all,” 
she said. “I have been looking at Fri- 
day’s preparation and to-day is only 


Thursday. You don’t have your ob- 
ject-lesson until to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 


“Don’t we?” said Robin, opening his 
eyes. ‘Then that was why I couldn’t 
remember it.” 

“But why in the world didnt you tell 
me that I had made a mistal. ; nstead 
of behaving in that idiotic way?’ asked 
the Mother sharply. 

“We didn’t behave in an idiotic way,” 
answered Robin indignantly. “You 
said ‘Write down “Object-Lesson III’’’ 
and I wrote it down; and then you said 
‘Try and remember what it was about,’ 
and I tried to remember what it was 
about; and I couldn’t because it wasn’t 
about anything, because we didn’t have 
_” 

“Then why did Toby talk all that 
nonsense about volcanoes? Really, you 
are quite hopeless; I give you both 
up!” 

“Then you are a wicked Mummy,” 
said Toby gravely. 

Mother threw back her head and 
laughed, and as she did so, she saw 
that there was only ten minutes left of 
her time. The laugh died on her lips, 
and she resigned herself to the inevita- 
ble with a good grace. 

“Tell me, Toby dear,” she said, put- 
ting her arm round the little boy, “why 
did you tell that long story?” 

“I was remembering,” said Toby; 


“you told me to try and remember 
something, so I 
noes.” 

“But why did you say it was an ob- 
ject-lesson, when you never had an 
object-lesson at all?” 

“TI didn't,” said Toby; “you said that, 


remembered volca- 
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ct Robin, I. forget which, but I thought 
tbat perhaps it was. You see, I had 
forgotten how I had heard about vol- 
canoes and I had forgotten the object- 
lesson, so two forgettings made one re- 
membering. Do you see, Mother?” 

The Mother shook her head. “I’m 
afraid I don’t,” she said. 

“I know how you heard about vol- 
canoes, Toby,” said Robin. “It was 
the geography-lesson of the first class 
and you were standing in the corner 
being punished for fiddling.” 

“Of course it was!” said Toby bright- 
ening. “I remember now. I’m so glad 
that I remember! it was such a lovely 
lesson.” 

“I should like to have heard all that 
about Adam and Eve,” said Robin con- 
templatively. 

“Oh, that wasn’t there at all,” put in 
Toby quickly. “I thought of that all 
myself. Miss MacTavish doesn’t like 
Adam and Eve or Abraham or any of 
those people one bit. Mother, why 
doesn’t Miss MacTavish—” 

There was a sharp ring at the door, 
followed almost immediately by the ap- 
parition of a pink cloud of frills and 
chiffon, 

“Well!” The pink cloud shook itself 
and Kitty—an indignant Kitty—burst 
forth. “Upon my word, Margaret, you 
are too bad!” 

She took in the situation at a glance, 
and, although not very much surprised 
at any new eccentricity displayed by 
her friend, was for the moment exceed- 
ingly wrathful. 

The Mother, finding that her apolo- 
gies were taken out of her mouth, was 
quietly ruling lines with a pencil. 

“You are an unreliable woman, Mar- 
garet!” 

“I am very sorry, dear; I cannot tell 
you how much I have wanted to come,” 
answered the Mother, laying down 
her pencil. “But look, you see it is im- 
possible. There is not the slightest 
use of my sending the boys to schoo? 
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if they don’t prepare their 
every day, is there?” 

“Haven’t they nearly finished the 
horrid things?” cried Kitty. 

“They haven’t begun,” answered the 
Mother, half laughing and half crying. 
“They have been combating windmills 
in the shape of an object-lesson that 
didn’t exist.” 

Kitty put her hand up to her head. 
“You are very confusing, Margaret,” 
she observed; then her righteous anger 
Blazed afresh. “Oh, it’s sickening, and 
so ridiculous! I never, in all my life, 
heard of any woman going on as you 
do! I did think that you would have 
reformed when you had found a school, 
but really it seems to have made things 
worse. Oh why, why, why couldn’t 
you have sent them to a common ordi- 
pary school without a system?” She 
paused for breath and then continued 
solemnly: “I think you are mad, Mar- 
garet! That is the only way that it 
can be accounted for. Detestable little 
children, why have you made your 
mother go mad?” 

The air became electric as Robin and 
Toby stared open-mouthed from Kitty 
to Mother and then back from Mother 
to Kitty. At last the storm broke; 
they could bear the strain no longer 
ond simultaneously as the paroxysm 
seized them, they opened their mouths 
and roared. 

Kitty caught hold of the Mother’s 
two hands, pulling her out of the room 
and then shut the door firmly behind 
them and the noise. 

“There, there, I’m disgraceful. Good- 
ness how they yell! But listen now, 
Margaret, you must come. If you are 
too late for dinner, go on and meet us 
at the theatre. I will leave word at 
the box-office. If you don’t come, I 


lessons 


shall think that you are angry with me, 
but truly, it was for your own sake, as 
much as anything, for if you shut your- 
self up like this perpetually, I won’t be 
answerable for the consequences.” 
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The Mother leaned forward and 
kissed her. “Thank you, dear, of course 
I understand. I'll come if I can. Good- 
bye.” 

“No no, not good-bye,” cried Kitty, 
stamping her foot, “au revoir! You 
just knock those two polished corners 
off to bed and be a good, happy, sane 
woman again.” 

As the Mother opened the door, both 
the children flung themselves upon 
her. “Mummy darling, Mummy dar- 
ling, we’re not making you mad, are 
we?” “You won’t have to go and live 
among the tombs like the man in the 
Bible!” “Or wrap yourself in a sheet 
and carry a bell!” “Oh, say that you are 
not mad, and say that you love us, and 
say that we are not naughty, and say 
that Auntie Kitty is a horrible wom- 
an!” 

The Mother gently disengaged herself 
from the clinging little fingers. “No, 
dears, I’m quite in my right mind, make 
yourselves easy; if you get on with 
your preparation you will be good boys. 
Auntie Kitty didn’t understand; you 
see Auntie Kitty hasn’t got any little 
children.” She once more took her 
seat at the end of the table. “Now 
then, let us go on and be quite sure 
this time that we have got the right 
lesson. “Thursday, geography;’ what 
geography have you got to do, and 
where is the book?” 

“Oh, we don’t have a book,” said 


Robin; “we never have a book. We 
have to make gummy islands.” 

“Gummy islands!” repeated the 
Mother. 


“Yes,” explained Toby; “we trace an 
island out of the atlas, and then we 
gum it all over, and after that we cover 
it all up with sand, and the sand sticks! 
It’s a lovely play!” 

“What island have you to make for 
to-morrow ?” 

“New Guinea,” cried both the chil- 
dren promptly. 

The Mother's heart felt a little light- 
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er; it was so much easier to do one’s 
duty when one had something definite 


to go upon, and New Guinea certainly 


existed. “Get the atlas,” she cried 
gaily. The atlas was produced, also 
pens, pencils, tracing-paper and gum. 
“Do you write in the places?” asked 
the Mother, studying the map. 

“T’m not quite sure about the places,” 
answered Toby; “but we have to put 
in the birds and the trees and the coal 
and the diamonds and the people and 
the manufactures and the fishes and—” 

“Not the fishes, Toby,” said Robin. 

“Oh yes, I’m quite sure that we have 
to put in the fishes,” insisted Toby. “I 
don’t care what you do, but I shall put 
in my fishes.” 

“Where is the geography-book where 
we can find all this information?’ 
asked the Mother, putting down the 
map and turning Robin’s knapsack in- 
side out in search of it. 

“Book?” cried Robin.. “Oh we don’t 
get it out of a book. Miss MacTavish 
hates books; you’ve got to tell us.” 

“When you do geography with me,” 
replied the Mother sternly, laying down 
the knapsack, “you put the places, 
which you copy out of the atlas, into 
your maps and not another word about 
anything else.” 

“Mayn’t I put in even a bird of para- 
dise?”’ asked Robin gloomily. 

“No, I won’t make myself responsible 
for even a bird of paradise,” answered 
the Mother. “If Miss MacTavish told 
you about a bird of paradise, put him 
in; if she didn’t, leave him out.” 

“Well she did, then,” answered Rob- 
in; “New Guinea abounds in birds of 
paradise.” 

“Come, come, begin!” said Mother. 
“Have you got everything now?” 

“We haven’t got anything.” 

“Nonsense, here is tracing-paper, pen, 
ink and gum; what more do you 
want?” 

“Sand,” answered Robin. 

“Oh yes, Miss MacTavish said that we 
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were to ask cook for the sand,” put in 
Toby. 

“Sand!” echoed the Mother. 

“Silver sand; I told you so; but all 
cooks have silver sand, Miss MacTav- 
ish says.” 

An idea was floating nebulously in 
the Mother’s mind and as she went to 
the bell, it began to take form and sub- 
stance. 

“Ask cook for a little silver sand in 
a basin, Ann, please,” she said in a 
slightly constrained voice to the aston- 
ished parlormaid. 

Matters had been pushed too far and 
she began to feel that life, with a sys- 
tem, was more wearing than life with- 
out one. “I will see Miss MacTavish 
to-morrow at any rate,’’ she murmured 
to herself. “I will not undertake this 
kind of work.” 

She was deep in thought when the 
door opened and Ann again stood be- 
fore her. 

“Please Ma’am, cook says that 
there isn’t a grain of silver sand in 
the house.” 

“Oh well, that settles it!” said the 
Mother decidedly. “You may go now, 
children. There is no more prepara- 
tion to-night.” 

“You mean that there is no prepara- 
tion to-night, Mummy dear,” said Rob- 
in, gathering up the pens and exercise- 
books. “We haven’t had any yet, have 
we?” 

The Mother looked at the clock. ‘‘No,” 
she answered, “you are quite right. We 
have just spent one whole hour and a 
half in doing nothing at all.” 

“Oh, well, we are going to do some- 
thing now,” cried Toby, capering off 
into the nursery. “Come on, Robin, 
let’s dress up and have a play!” 

“Nothing of the sort,” cried the Moth- 
er briskly, as she rang for Henriette. 
“You are going to bed, my dear little 
sons. It’s my turn now; I am the per- 
son who is going to dress up and have 
a play.” 
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“You, Mummy!” cried both the boys 
in amazement. “You dress up!” 

“Certainly,” said Mother. “Why not? 
You want to keep all the fun to your- 
selves.” 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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“But—but—it’s so queer! We ought 
to, for we are boys, you see, and you— 
you are a Mother.” 

“I know,” said the Mother ruefully, 
“that’s just it!’ 
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Those who have followed the short 
and simple annals of Stuccovia will 
perhaps remember the dexterous ma- 
neeuvres by which my friend Barring- 
ton-Bounderley contrived to make him- 
self M.P. for our borough, and the as- 
sidious pains which he and his ener- 
getic wife took to retain the seat. At 
his original election he was opposed by 
a Social Democrat, who was after- 
wards convicted of cheating the Metro- 
politan Railway Company out of a 
threepenny fare; but this crystal-souled 
politician polled a mere handful of 
votes—for Stuccovian politics are emi- 
nently genteel—and since that contest 
Bounderley has been returned unop- 
posed. Perhaps this absence of op- 
position has lulled our member into a 
false security, and has relaxed the fibre 
of his interest in local affairs. Cer- 
tainly he is less often seen in the chair 
at smoking concerts, and when Bump- 
stead asked him to kick off at the first 
football match of the season against 
the Benevolent Cabdrivers’ Orphanage, 
he declined with an abruptness which 
caused Bumpstead to ejaculate, “All 
right, old chap, keep your hair on.” 

Mrs. Barrington-Bounderley has giv- 
en up her créche, and during 1901 at- 
tended only two committee-meetings of 
the local Association for Reforming 
Workhouse Bonnets. 

There is a rumor in the district that 
some Companies with which our mem- 


ber is or has been connected have not 
been very successful. Mrs. Bounder- 
ley’s victoria seems to have gone inte 
dock; and though Mrs. Soulsby re-. 
ceived the kindest imaginable letter in 
reply to her reminder about the paro- 
chial Christmas Tree, it enclosed a pos- 
tal order for ten shillings instead of, 
as on former occasions, a check for two 
guineas. 

Now it is not to be supposed that in 
® district like ours such changes can 
pass without unfavorable . comment, 
Lady Farringford says, “I always told 
you that the man was an imposter. Ne 
living creature ever knew where he 
came from, and for my own part I ney- 
er believed in his wife’s money. I’m 
convinced that they’ve been living be- 
yond their means for years, and before 
long we shall see a crash.” The dear 
old lady’s bitterness is partly due to 
the fact that lately she went to call 
or Mrs. Bounderley, and found a tea- 
party raging to which she had not been 
invited. “Not that I wanted to go te 
her shabby party, my. dear,” she eaid te 
Selina. “But I have no notion of peo- 
ple giving themselves such airs, and 1 
was determined to let her know that 
I had found her out. So the next time 
I met her at Mrs. Soulsby’s I said, “I 
came to call on you the other day, 
dear, but I saw by the look of the 
women who were going in that you had 
got a Mothers’ Meeting or something 
of that kind going en. So, of course, 
I came away.’” 
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To be sure, Lady Farringfoml is in- 
curably worldly, and would be by na- 
ture disposed to renounce the friend- 
ship of people whom she judged to be 
socially on the down grade. But I was 
surprised to hear Soulsby, who has al- 
ways been severe on Mammon-worship 
and has habitually referred to money 
as “dross,” insinuating mild deprecia- 
tion of his friend and former church- 
warden. “I must confess that I am 
disappointed in Bounderley. I fear he 
has missed his predestined perfection. 
His ideals seem to have lowered since 
he has been in Parliament, I feel there 
was an inconsistency in refusing to 
subscribe for the enlargement of the 
vestry, and yet taking twenty tickets 
for the Licensed Victuallers’ Fancy 
Dress Ball. I trust I am not censori- 
ous, but these things jar.” 

When voices of depreciation are in 
the air it were strange if Selina did not 
join the chorus. “As for people’s mon- 
ey-matters,” she exclaims, with a fine 
elevation of tone, “I know nothing and 
care Iess. But I must suy I always 
thought your friend Mr. Bounderley 
one of the very vulgarest men I ever 
knew. He puts his elbows on to the 
table and roars as if one was deaf, and 
is so odiously familiar. I should not 
be the least surprised to hear that he 
lad cheated every one. As to his wife, 
she is not a bad little creature, and I 
am sincerely sorry for her—though cer 
tainly she once tried to patronize me, 
en the strength of her husband being 
in Parliament, which was too absurd. 
No, Robert, it’s no good saying they 
used to be my greatest friends. It was 
merely political. It’s all very well for 
you to laugh at politics; but there is 
such a thing as principle. Please re- 
member that, though I am your wife, 
I am still a Topham-Sawyer, and that 
Papa sat for Loamshire for thirty 
years. As long as Mr. Bounderley is 
our Member I shall do my best to help 
him; but I eonfess I think it’s high 
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time we had a change, and if only you 
had played your cards properly you 
might have succeeded him. But it’s so 
exactly like you—always throwing 
away every chance you ever had.” 

In the midst of these revilings it is 
a relief to hear Bertha say that Mrs. 
Bounderley is a very nice little woman, 
and has always been very kind to her; 
while Bumpstead, loyally following 
suit, protests that though old B.-B. cut 
up a bit rough about the kick-off, still 
he’s a good old sport at bottom, and his 
cigars take a lot of beating. 

This fidelity of youth to its early 
benefactors is always a pretty sight; 
but I cannot conceal from myself that 
Bertha and Bumpstead are in a minor- 
ity. Beyond doubt, Bounderley’s local 
popularity is waning. The “trend” is 
pointing in another direction. It will 
be remembered that, just about the time 
when I began these jottings, an opu- 
lent couple called Mr. and Mrs. Cash- 
ington settled in Stuccovia. They 
bought a big corner house in Stucco 
Gardens, enlarged the stables and built 
e billiard-room. They entertain hos- 
pitably and subscribe liberally. Their 
cook is above praise and their wine 
above suspicion. 

Bounderley’s extremity is Cashing- 
ton’s opportunity. Local sentiment is 
ripening for a change, and circumstan- 
ces seem to indicate that the Hour and 
the Man have arrived. 

Liberalism is a plant of slow growth 
in a Stuccovian bosom, and I am the 
sole representative in our district of 
the cause for which Hampden died on 
the field and Sidney on the scaffold. I 
am a Whig pur sang. My forefathers 
helped Henry VIII to rob the Church, 
and Edward VI to despoil the gram- 
taar-schools. They contrived to keep 
their possessions under Mary, and in- 
creased them under Elizabeth. They 
ebtained their baronetcy from James I, 
deserted Charles I at the psychological 
moment, lay low under the Common- 
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wealth, hastened to congratulate 
Charles IL on his return to Whitehall, 
plotted against James II, held office 
under William III, early discerned that 
the Stuarts had no chance of a second 
Restoration, became staunch support- 
ers of the Hanoverian Succession, and, 
by judicious alliances with Levesons, 
and Howards, and Russells, obtained 
a place in that “Sacred circle of the 
Great Grandmotherhood” which ac- 
quired the title of the Whig party, and 
did so uncommonly well for itself be- 
tween 1830 and 1885. 

Every one who bears my name be- 
longs to Brooks’s and reads the “Edin- 
burgh.” The head of the family, though 
of course he deserted the Liberal party 
at the crisis of 1886, still describes him- 
self as “a Whig of 1688.” I was trained 
to believe in the “glorious and immor- 
tal memory of Mr. Fox,” and at home 
on January 30 we used to drink “The 
Man in the Mask.” Selina (who trudges 
through frost and snow to the Royal 
Martyr’s Memorial Service at St. Mar- 
garet Pattens) denounces this toast as 
brutal and cowardly, and protests that 
“The Man who would have done it 
without a Mask” was a much finer 
character, for he at least had the cour- 
age of his convictions. 

If I may for a moment speak egotis- 
tically, I believe that my sentiments 
are truly liberal in the best sense of 
the word; and when I settled in Stuc- 
covia I willingly joined the local Lib- 
eral Association. But the atmosphere 
‘of the pot-house is disagreeable to me. 
I dissented from the philosophy of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. I had only an imperfect 
sympathy with the repeal of the Blas- 
phemy Laws or the refusal of grants 
to the Royal Family, and when the 
Chairman of the Association . pro- 
nounced that “now the Grand Old Man 
is gone, our leader must be Lebowcher,” 
T felt it was time to withdraw from an 
environment so eminently uncongenial 


to Whiggery. 
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But still my name is on the list of the 
Association, and I have lately been not 
a little gratified to find myself recog- 
nized as in some sense a leader of 
local politics. This compliment I have 
received from my neighbor Mr. Cash- 
ington. A few days ago he sent me a 
brief but courteous note, requesting the 
favor of a private conversation with 
me on a matter of urgent business. This 
I graciously accorded, and my visitor 
came to the point with commendable 
prompitude. He said, “There’s no good 
in beating about the bush, and I may 
as well say plainly that I am thinking 
ef standing for this borough; and I have 
come to you because I should like to be 
supported by a gentleman. You may 
take it from me that Bounderley won't 
stand next time—indeed, he may be off 
before the General Election. He has 
got into some very queer things in the 
City; and even if he ventured to face 
the music he wouldn’t get in again. He 
ean’t afford to ‘part’ as freely as he 
used. Soulsby has quarrelled with him 
for voting for the Deceased Wife’s Sis- 
ter the other day; and the publicans 
have discovered that he sent a dona- 
tion on the sly to the Church of Eng- 
land Temperance Society. In short, 
he’s pretty well found out; and I have 
a great notion that a strong Liberal 
candidate could carry the seat. Now, 
for my own part I am a Liberal Im- 
perialist. Rosebery is the man for my 
money. He is an old friend of mine. 
I wasn’t actually at Eton with him, 
because my governor changed his mind 
at the last moment and sent me to 
Merchant Taylors’; but I came across 
him a good deal at Oxford. No, I 
wasn’t at Christ Church. Our family 
college was Queen’s. But I’ve often 
seen Rosebery—he was Dalmeny then— 
coming out of Tom Gate; and one Fifth 
cf November I did him a good turn in 
a row on Folly Bridge. By Jove! he 
never forgot it. When I went up to 
him at the City Liberal Club and said 
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that my name was Cashington, he re- 
membered me at once. We got on to 
politics directly. He said, ‘No man 
ever was in such a peculiar position as 
Iam. I wrote a letter to explain that 
I couldn’t speak, and now I must make 
a speech to explain what I meant by 
my letter.’ I said, ‘You needn’t ex- 
plain yourself to me. I’m with you, 
heart and soul. Salisbury is played 
out. Home Rule is dead and 
buried. Those sneaking Armenians 
deserve all they get; and the war’s just 
about the best biz. that has happened 
in our time. Go on with your furrow; 
and, by jingo, you won’t find yourself 
alone when you reach the end.’ I saw 
at a glance that he was impressed. It’s 
wonderful how quick he is at picking 
up a point. 

“I dined in Berkeley Square three 
days afterwards. There were a lot of 
pressmen at dinner, and it was simply 
a marvel to see how Rosebery had the 
whole conversation to himself; the 
other fellows never opened their 
mouths except to eat and drink. It is 
glamor, that’s what it is—glamor, and 
if we could only get him to address the 
Liberal Association here we should win 
hands down. 

“Oh, yes, the Association is all right. 
It is run by the Secretary, and an extra 
fiver to his salary will make everything 
square. He doesn’t get much as it is, 
poor beggar; and he’s quite sharp 
enough to know where the money-bags 
are.” 

Thus Mr. Cashington; and his dis- 
course gave, as the French say, furi- 
ously to think. Should I, having so 
long abandoned politics, return to my 
earlier activities? Should I unfurl the 
Whig banner of buff and blue, and 
wave it over the head of Imperial Cash- 
ington? If I undertook any responsi- 


bilities in connection with the contest, 
should I have to subscribe to the regis- 
tration expenses? should I have to read 
the “Daily Mail?” and, above all. what 
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would Selina say? Chewing the food 
of these sweet and bitter fancies, I. de- 
clined to commit myself to Mr. Cash- 
ington’s cause; but he shook hands 
with me effusively, and rushed off to 
keep an appointment with Sir Wemyss. 
Reid at the chambers of Dr. Heber 
Hart. Meanwhile, I laid the project, 
with an air of easy indifference, before 
Selina, who, to my great astonishment, 
did not instantly condemn it as at once 
unpatriotic and expensive. She said 
that, for her own part, she did not care 
a jot for Mr. Bounderley. She could 
see no difference between his Tory 
Democratic opinions and the Liberal 
Imperialist creed of Mr. Cashington. 
On social grounds there was not a pin 
to choose between them; and, although 
it was vulgarity itself to think of 
money in connection with politics, it 
certainly would be disagreeable to find. 
that the Member for whom one had 
slaved was a bankrupt. On the whole, 
Selina thought that she should drop 
political work for a time. The sub- 
scriptions were endless, and she was 
no longer equal to trapesing about in 
dog-days and blizzards, trying to se- 
cure votes for a candidate who, when 
he was returned, was barely civil. 

In my private opinion, the fact that 
my family had always been Whigs, and 
had sometimes contested Loamshire 
with bygone Topham-Sawyers, was not 
without its effect on Selina. Though, 
er because, she is a Conservative, she 
has a high respect for hereditary prin- 
ciples, even though they be those of 
1688; and there was something agree- 
able to her territorial instincts in the 
thought that the middle classes and 
the proletariat of Stuccovia should look 
for guidance to her husband. “At any 
rate, it shows that they know who you 
are; and, after all said and done, peo- 
ple do like being led by a gentleman.” 

So, after full consideration, I in- 
formed Mr. Cashington that I would 
propose his adoption as Liberal candi- 
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date for the borough; and perhaps my 
readiness to do so coexisted with a 
strong conviction that he would not 
win. Of electioneering one may say, 
as Napéleon said of war, “Eh, bien! 
C'est un grand jeu—belle occupation.” 
Selina warned me emphatically against 
letting myself he induced to give money 
to the cause. “Your name is quite as 
much as they have any right to ask, 
and people who are as ostentatious as 
the Cashingtons ought to be able to pay 
their own election expenses.” Bertha, 
always loyal to old friends, said that I 
was treating Bounderley very shabbily. 


She would have worked enthusi- 
astically for a pro-Boer, and 
would have got Canon Scott 


Holland down to speak for a member 
of the C.8.U.; but Mr. Cashington 
seemed every bit as much a Tory as 
Mr. Bounderley, though certainly he 
used longer words. Thus led, Bump- 
stead volunteered his opinion that 
Cashington was a wrong ‘un; -that, 
even if he didn’t bolt off the course, 
he would never run straight; and that, 
before the show was over, we should 
find that we had been “had.” 
Undeterred by this warning, I 
plunged into the fray. The first step 
was to call a meeting of the Liberal 
Association to hear an address from 
Mr. Cashington, and, if his opinions 
proved acceptable, to adopt him as our 
candidate at the next election. We 
wet in a small committee-room at the 
back of the Parochial Hall, and I was 
voted into the chair. I presided over a 
meeting composed of the Wesleyan, 
Baptist and Congregationalist minis- 
ters, a milkman, a grocer and a butch- 
er who had experienced some difficulty 
in getting their accounts settled by Mr. 
Bounderley; a tipsy tailor, who was 
lecally reputed to beat his wife; and 
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a discharged schoolmaster with a griey- 
ance against the Education Depart- 
ment. The Secretary, who wore blue 
spectacles and a tweed cap, black 
trowsers and brown boots, read a let- 
ter from the Liberal Headquarters, 
which I am not at liberty to disclose; 
and handed up the following Resolu- 
tions, which, after an oration by Mr. 
Cashington, were moved, seconded and 
carried unanimously: (1) that this meet- 
ing enthusiastically recognizes Lord 
Rosebery’s condescension in returning 
to public life; endorses his repudiation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy; and assures 
him that he is the inevitable Prime 
Minister of our free, tolerant and un- 
aggressive Empire. (2) That this meet- 
ing, having heard the address of 
Charles Cornelius Cashington, Esquire, 
and having learnt with satisfaction 
that he approves of the South African 
war, and is opposed to Local Option, 
Home Rule, Free Trade and Disestab- 
lishment, cordially adopts him as Lib- 
eral candidate for this borough, at the 
rext election, and pledges itself to use 
all legitimate means to secure his re- 
turn. 

So far, all was well; but, after all, it 
is only the first step, and what is to. 
come next I do not exactly see. The 
figures of the last contest seem to show 
that the electorate of Stuccovia com- 
prises 9,000 Tories and 1,000 Liberals, 
Radicals and Socialists. Whether, out 
of these discordant elements, Cashing- 
ton can construct a Third Party of Lib- 
eral Unionists remains to be seen. But 
he clings desperately to the idea that 
Lord Salisbury is to resign immediate- 
ly after the Coronation, and that, in 
the ensuing confusion, the Ploughman 
of Berkeley Square will come by his 
own. 
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Does **The Individual Wither”? 


DOES “THE INDIVIDUAL WITHER”? 


We greatly doubt the truth of the 
impression, now so widely prevalent, 
that democracy and increasing intelli- 
gence are diminishing the influence of 
the individual. It certainly is not so 
in politics. Consider the recent acci- 
dent to M. Waldeck-Rousseau. France 
is a democracy, if there is one, and no 
one questions the intelligence of her 
people, yet the news of the accident 
went with a shock through the entire 
community. It was felt at once that 
if the accident proved deadly, or even 
severe, the chances of a great victory 
for the Republic at the elections would 
be materially diminished. The disap- 
pearance of this one figure from the 
Government would render it a lifeless 
body, and immensely increase the 
chances of every opponent. Loyalty 
is sometimes said to be dead in France; 
but every eye turns to M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau in reverence or in anger, 
every ear is bent to hear his words, 
and he is described by men who are 
neither Frenchmen nor enthusiasts as 
being “for the moment the Republic.” 
Germany can hardly be described as a 
democratic country; but it has univer- 
sal suffrage, it boasts, not wholly with- 
out justice, of superior intelligence, 
and the disappearance of its Emperor 
would leave it, for a moment at all 
évents, a vacuum. Without his guiding 
band that great people would feel lost, 
flung back on themselves, and bewil- 
dered like men in the presence of a fis- 
sure in the earth which they must pass 
yet could not fill. There is hardly a 
subject of thought, be it art or litera- 
ture or the future, upon which William 
II is not a leader whose influence 


would be instantly missed. Russia is 
neither democratic nor intelligent, and 
therefore outside the 
both America and 


argument; but 
England are true 


democracies, full of men with opinions, 
and even in them individuals stand out 
almost as great as at any time in his- 
tory. Just observe how every move- 
ment of Lord Rosebery, a man without 
effice, makes the great parties quiver 
with excitement; and how in America 
every obiter dictum of President Roose- 
velt is studied with the attention given 
to a Biblical text, and with the same 
wish to draw inferences from it. In 
this country, too, we witness the phe- 
nomenon, so fatal to the levelling idea, 
that even of the agents she sends out 
many have influence of a magnitude— 
we use that word advisedly—which 
makes of them individuals in the high- 
est sense. Great policies, great organi- 
zations would be temporarily paralyzed 
if Lord Milner, Lord Curzon, or Lord 
Cromer were withdrawn from the 
scene—the very course of history might 
be altered. 

The ascendancy of the individual in 
commerce is quite as great as in poli- 
tics, a fact the more remarkable be- 
cause it has increased instead of dimin- 
ishing with the growth of democracy. 
There was once an Anthony Fugger, 
and once a Jacques Coeur, and once an 
Anselm Rothschild; but there are twen- 
ty men now who are even more influ- 
ential in directing the course of trade 
and finance. The position of the in- 
dividual in the “market,” now world- 
wide, has become a positive and most 
striking “note” of the new century. Not 
only are individuals as strong in means 
as great companies, and even States, 
used to be, but their personalities are 
as important as those of Kings or great 
leaders of peoples; stocks rise and fall 
as they operate, because all dealers are 
watching them; and their adhesion or 
opposition, because of their ascendancy, 
makes or mars the fortune of gigantic 
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projects. It is everything to an under- 
taking like the Trans-Oceanic Canal, a 
mighty enterprise in which the whole 
world is interested, that Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, or Mr. Rockefeller, or Mr. 
Vanderbilt should “take an interest” in 
the undertaking, for his approval or 
disapproval will so influence investors 
that it will be followed by a rush to its 
support or a stampede of its support- 
ers. It is because individuals are so 
recognized, and therefore so_ strong, 
that the rate of payment to successful 
managers has risen to such fabuloug 
figures, that one subordinate is report- 
ed to draw £100,000 a year, and one 
counsellor of a great financier £25,000, 
The figures may be legendary for what 
we know, but at least they mark the 
kind of estimate formed of the differ- 
ence in commerce between the individ- 
ual and the average man. That this 
has always been so, and that the only 
change has been in the scale of pay- 
ment may be affirmed—though the affir- 
mation is a little rash—but then that is 
precisely what we are saying, that the 
“individual” has not “withered,” or his 
relation to the “world” become more 
humble. The populace have recognized 
this, even before more careful observ- 
ers, and give to the captains of great 
industries Royal honors, calling them 
the Oil King, or the Railway King, or 
the Tramway King, and even naming 
from one of them a vast province. We 
are no friends of Mr. Rhodes, but is it 
sensible to say, after regarding his ca- 
reer, that no one in South Africa is in- 
dividual, that there is nothing there but 
the indistinguishable “world?” No 
man of the kind, it is true, has ever 
been elevated to the ranks of the 
ebenbdiirtig as Antony Fugger was by 
Charles V; but then no one now has 
Charles’s imprescriptible right to con- 
fer such recognition, and no one of his 
rank wants money as he sometimes 
did. 

It is the same in art, in literature, in 
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philosophy. Masses of work are 
turned out by innumerable workmen, 
but the great names still stand out as 
much apart as those of the great politi- 
cians. Endless is the list of poets, 
without number are the writers of 
books, frequent is the appearance of 
philosophers; but where in the ancient 
time is the poet more separated from 
the ruck than Tennyson, or the author 
than Macaulay, or the philosopher than 
Darwin? That many now rise, pass 
and disappear is true, for it is true that 
democracy is hasty and enthusiastic in 
its judgments; but so it was always, 
and we only forget the fact because in 
our modern day oblivion has not yet 
had the time to do its merciful work. 
Nor can we see any sufficient reason 
why it should be otherwise. Fame, 
which is the cause of individualization 
in the sense we are now giving to it, 
must always have been given to the one 
by the many, and the fact that the 
many are multiplied by a thousand 
can make little difference. The few 
who are fully competent to judge exist 
now as formerly, and their voices, 
though drowned in the roar, are by no 
means suppressed, while in the cases 
where the roar constitutes the recogni- 
tion the voice of the democracy is at 
least as resonant. It is said that it is 
less competent; but where is the evi- 
dence for that assertion? It may not 
be more wise, though we think it is; 
but the few really wise are only lost 
in it, not extinct. It is said that it is 
envious, and will no longer ac- 
knowledge the individual, always desir- 
ing to count the crowd and not see 
Saul; but that is the exact contrary of 
the fact. It pants for leaders not only 
in politics but in all departments of 
thought, the number of the incompe- 
tent, and even the absurd, who become 
leaders for a day being due to the 
eager anticipation of such figures, not 
to the disposition to neglect them. It 
is not because American vyoters are 
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careless of religion, or would willingly 
eliminate it from the list of forces, 
that imposters like Dr. Dowie are pos- 
sible, but because the intensity of the 
desire for great teachers overwhelms 
the judgment of. ordinary folk, and 
practically destroys the power of selec- 
tion. A great artist, a great writer, a 
great philosopher would be recognized 
by the democracy as fully as of old 
and much more rapidly. We believe, 
in short, that the denunciations of the 
levelling tendency of democracy and 
diffused intelligence are founded in the 
main on a latent distrust of that de- 
mocracy, which the present writer 
shares, but which he will not permit 
to render him unjust. 

It is necessary, in justice to our op- 
ponents, to say that there is one de- 
partment of thought in which to all 
“eppearance the individual has “with- 
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ered.” The great religions leader has 
not appeared for generations. We can- 
not discuss the causes of that excep- 
tion at the fag-end of a paper like this, 
but may perhaps remark that the white 
race has for the present a monopoly of 
visible intellecttal action, and that 
having accepted a creed as divine, it 
leaves little room for great leaders of 
religious thought. That does not quite 
account for the absence of great de- 
stroyers of existing religious systems, 
but then the combination of greatness 
with the destructive instinct has in all 
ages been exceedingly rare. The really 
great build, and only destroy so far as 
their edifice is erected on spaces it is 
necessary to clear. Denunciations of 
paganism by Christ are not to be dis- 
covered, though where the cathedral 
grows the temple vanishes away. 
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In “Lepidus the Centurion,” the dis- 
covery on an English estate of a Ro- 
man tomb results in the return to life 
of its tenant, who bears a remarkable 
resemblance to the young lord of the 
manor, and is, indeed, supposed to be 
a former incarnation of his. The intro- 
duction of the Roman knight to the 
modern house-party, his prompt assimi- 
lation of their ideas and their astonish- 
ment at his, and his pretensions to the 
hand of his host’s fiancée, whom he 
professes to have wooed in an earlier 
existence, furnish material for a very 
clever and amusing story, not unlike 
the well-known extravaganzas of F. 
Anstey, though perhaps less ingenious 
and more imaginative. The writer, 
Edwin Lester Arnold, is a son of Sir 
Fdwin Arnold... T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


Professor Simon N. Patten’s volume 
on “The Theory of Prosperity” is an 
acute and closely-reasoned treatise, 
which essays a more satisfactory defi- 
nition of economic terms, and pursues 
the study of economic problems along 
new lines. The author discriminates 
sharply between poverty and misery, 
and finds the true social problem to be, 
not as Henry George stated it, Why, 
in spite of the increase of productive 
power, does poverty persist? but, Why 
under these conditions, does misery 
grow until life is not worth living? 
Treating the broad question from the 
standpoint of income, he presents first 
the aspect of income as determined by 
existing conditions, and next as deter- 
mined by heredity, thus bringing into 
the scope of his discussion social and 
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mental as well as physical and eco- 
nomic laws. His temper is judicial and 
his conclusions rest on carefully elabo- 
rated reasoning. The Macmillan Com- 


pany. 


“Under My Own Roof,” by Adelaide 
L. Rouse, adds another to that delight- 
ful class of books which blend the at- 
tractions of the essay and the novel. 
‘The roof belongs to a New York news- 
paper woman whose forty years sit 
lightly on her comely head, and who 
diversifies the ordinary experiences of 
a Jersey householder by bright chats 
with neighbors and guests, about na- 
ture, books, art, marriage and religion, 
as well as the ever-present practical 
problems of domestic life. Shrewd, sa- 
tirical and sympathetic by turns, she is 
never dull. Theromance dimly suspected 
at the beginning of the book becomes 
the chief interest in its closing chap- 
ters, and its heroine and two heroes 
are real enough to give the reader a 
distinct sense of satisfaction when 
their Fates prove not only kind, but 
just. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


“Captain Jinks Hero” is the title of a 
book in which Mr. Ernest Crosby seeks 
to satirize the military spirit in general 
and its recent manifestations in this 
country in particular. This he does in 
the guise of fiction, and the book is de- 
scribed as a satirical novel. But the 
characters have no more human proper- 
ties than the little lead soldiers with 
which the hero is found playing at the be- 
ginning and end of thestory. The humor 
is attenuated, and the satire amounts to 
little more than a condensation and 
coarsening of newspaper reports and 
humors, with such transparent substi- 
tutions as “East Point” for West Point 
and “Cubapinos” for Cubans. Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. 


4 


It appears that in his vehement dis- 
approval of “flanneled fools” and “mud- 
died oafs,’”’ Mr. Kipling has an ancient 
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prototype, in the person of Euripides. 
From some fragments of his satiric 
play “Autolycus,” Mr. R. A. Streatfield 
puts into English verse, for “The Lon- 
don Times,” these lines, which are curi- 
ously akin to Mr. Kipling’s, in temper 
at least: 


Of all the myriad plagues that harass 
Greece 

’Tis sure the tribe of athletes is the 
worst! 

They learn not how to make a liveli- 
hood, 

And would not if they could; for how 
should they, 

Slaves to a gullet, panders to a paunch, 

Add even a gtiver to their fathers’ 
store? 

Nor can they suffer poverty, nor suit 

Their ways to varying fates, for being 
used 

To no wise habits, hardly can they 
change 

In adverse fortune. While their bright 
youth lasts, 

They walk admired, the darlings of the 
crowd; 

But when the bitterness of age is come, 

Like worn-out garments they are cast 
aside. 

And much I blame the custom of the 
Greeks, 

Who gather from afar to see these men, 

Honoring their useless sports, which 
do but serve 

To whet the appetite of greedy folk. 

For grant a man has wrestled well, or 
won 

A foot-race, deftly pitched a quoit, or 
struck 

A ringed blow, how has he served the 
State? 

Why do ye crown him? Will he, quoit 
in hand, 

Do battle for his country, or go forth 

To box with foes who come in armor 
clad? 

When swords are drawn, we put these 
follies from us. 

But wise and good men, these ’tis well 
to wreath 

With crowns of laurel, they who rule 
the State, 

Calm tumults, and avert the woes of 
war. 
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TO AMERICA. 


(After reading some ungenerous criti- 
cisms.) 


What though thy Muse the singer’s art 


essay 
With lip now over-loud, now over- 
low? 
’Tis but the augury that makes her 
so 
Of the high things she hath in charge 
to say. 
How shall the giantess of gold and 
clay, 


Girt with two oceans, crowned with 
Arctic snow, 
Sandalled with shining seas of Mex- 
ico, 
Be pared to trim proportion in a day? 
Thou art too great! Thy million-bil- 
lowed surge 
Of life bewilders speech, as shoreless 
sea 
Confounds the raging eye from verge 
to verge 
With mazy strife of smooth immensity. 
Not soon or easily shall thence 
emerge 
A Homer or a Shakespeare worthy 


thee. 
Richard Garnett. 


THE DEPARTURE. 


He comes no more to plead with me in 
vain, 

To vex me with the pity in His eyes; 

No night shall fall nor any dawn arise, 

And find him waiting at my door again. 

Unburdened by the echo of His pain, 

The summer winds in summer woods 


shall play; 

His shadow shall not dim the April 
day, 

His voice molest me in the autumn 
rain. 

And since He went His way my days 
have been 

Unmarred by doubt and dread; secure, 
serene, 

Henceforth I dwell at ease and all is 
well. 


“What better Heaven could God Him- 
self bestow?” 
I asked my soul exultant. Very low, 
“If this be Heaven,” she whispered, 
“what is Hell?” 
H. C. MacDowall. 
Literature. 


AT THE END OF A PHASE. 


Close the book, 
And here’s an end of ev’rything; 
Pass up from the shore, 
And pass by byre and stall. 
For the smacks shall trail home on the 
tail of the tides, 
And the kine still stay deep by the 
sweet-water sides, 
And they still shall be burying, still 
wedding brides; 
But I must be gone in the morning. 


One more look, 
And then farewell sweet summering; 
A moment more, 
And then no more at all. 
For the skipper shall summon his 
hands to the sea, 
And the shepherd still shepherd his 
sheep on the lea, 
But it’s over and done with the man 
that was me, 
And over the hill comes the morn- 
ing. 
Ford Maddox Hueffer. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 





GOLD AND GRAY. 


I told you once, sweet wife, long years 
ago, 

When all our blood thrilled with a 
youthful glow, 

That in the whole wide world nought 
could compare 

To the wild glory of your golden hair. 


Now a far other vision seems to rise, 
Nay! start not, dearest, with such 
wondering eyes. 
A deeper beauty I have learned to see: 
That silver-gray far dearer is to me. 
A. M. Orpen. 


Chambers’s Journal. 








